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Two Important Spring Publications for French Classes 


SEVEN PLAYS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH and NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURIES 
edited by Colbert Searles, 


A companion volume to the popular 
Lyons and Searles EIGHT FRENCH 
CLASSIC PLAYS. The plays included are: 
Le Jeu de L’Amour et du Hasard (Mari- 
vaux), Le Mariage de Figaro (Beaumar- 
chais), Zaire (Voltaire), Hernani (Hugo), 
Le Gendre de M. Poirier (Augier), Les 
Corbeaux (Becque), and Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac (Rostand). The introduction, notes 
and vocabulary have been especially de- 
signed to help the student. 





FUNCK-BRENTANO: 
L’ANCIEN REGIME 


edited by C. C. Spiker and S. L. McGee. 


For effective reading in intermediate 
classes, this book furnishes the student with 
a cultural and historical background for an 
appreciation. of French literature and life. 
The editors have provided an introduction, 
a chart of literary history, maps, and a 
vocabulary which offers besides definitions 
which fit the text, historical and geo- 
graphical explanations and detailed analyses 


of idiomatic expressions. 
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LEWIS E. BRETT, Pu.D. 
AssISTANT PRoFEssOR OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


WruiaMs CoLLEecE 


HIS collection of fifteen representative Spanish plays of the 19th century illustrates 

all the important literary movements of the century. An endeavor has been made 
to select works not merely representative of the various periods but of intrinsic interest 
to the modern student. Among ths selections will be found some of the greatest favorites 
of the Spanish stage. Several of the plays have never before been edited for publication 
in the United States. Each play is given complete in every respect and in Spanish. A 
general introduction touching upon the salient features of the century as a whole is supple- 


mented by individual studies of the authors represented. Bibliographies and notes are 
included. 


Royal 8 vo, 889 pages. $6.00 


D. APPLETON - CENTURY COMPANY 
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SERTA BELGICA 


“Parve, nec invideo, sine me, liber, ibis in Urbem” 
(Ovidii, Tristia, I, v. 1). 


instructif qu’attrayant, m’a demandé une revue de livres belges, & 

rédiger annuellement ou deux fois par an, selon la production 
livresque et mes loisirs clairsemés. J’ai accepté cette flatteuse invitation 
avec un empressement reconnaissant, inter acervos occupationum, pour me 
servir d’une expression chére 4 Saint Augustin. En ma qualité de Belge, je 
suis infiniment touché de ce qu'une grande nation comme les Etats-Unis 
d’Amérique veuille bien s’intéresser & mon petit pays et & ses productions 
intellectuelles. D’esprit pratique, a l’instar de mes compatriotes, je me suis 
persuadé que mon travail de chroniqueur ne sera pas inutile, étant donné 
les difficultés nombreuses et souvent insurmontables que doit rencontrer le 
chercheur américain qui voudrait se documenter sur les publications his- 
torico-littéraires de mon pays, privé de tout moyen de propagande scientifi- 
que internationale et écrasé entre deux grandes productrices, dont l'une lui 
est encore hostile et l'autre se contente de lui prodiguer des témoignages 
d’amitié dans les cérémonies officielles, tout en traitant avec un dédain mani- 
feste ses ceuvres littéraires. 


L_ imate péricdique américain THE RoMANIC REviEW, aussi 


Qu’il me soit permis de débuter en donnant une preuve de ce que 
j avance, pour établir que je n’affirme rien a la légére et pour justifier antici- 
pativement la confiance que voudra bien m’accorder le lecteur “transatlanti- 
que,” a propos de mes informations et appréciations ultérieures. 
COSTERIANA. Nous possédons en Belgique, grace a Charles de Coster, 
un chef-d’cuvre littéraire absolument unique, dont la France ne peut pas 
montrer un équivalent approximatif. Or, dans la grande Histoire illustrée 
de la Littérature francaise, parue en 1924 chez Hachette, avec le texte sur- 
anné de G. Lanson, on chercherait en vain le nom de Ch. de Coster et de 
son immortel Ulenspiegel, que Francis Nautet appelait pompeusement “notre 
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bible nationale”.1 Cet oubli, qui est une injustice, a été heureusement ré- 
paré dans la belle Histoire de la Littérature francaise illustrée, qu’éditait 
presque simultanément la librairie Larousse, sous la direction de J. Bédier et 
P. Hazard, avec la collaboration de nombreux spécialistes, e. a. le belge G. 
Charlier, professeur 4 |’Université de Bruxelles, auquel nous devons la belle 
page consacrée 4 Ch. de Coster et A son ceuvre. Tous les admirateurs du 
génial écrivain seront reconnaissants 4 M. Charlier des accents noblement 
émus qu’il a trouvés pour glorifier PUlenspiegel et son inimitable héros, 
incarnation de cet idéal de liberté qui anime tous les Belges. 


Dans l’ouvrage cité, la notice de M. Charlier est rehaussée d’une il- 
lustration: le “Buveur” de Félicien Rops, avec cette légende, empruntée a 
de Coster: “Bon buveur vidant les pots rien qu’en les regardant”. Ce dessin 
y est intitulé “Frontispice”. Le choix est malheureux: l’appellation ne l’est 
guére moins et ne se justifie que partiellement.2 Pour s’en rendre compte, 
il faut connaitre dans les détails les différentes éditions initiales de La 
Légende dUlenspiegel, écloses durant la courte période de 1867 a 1869. 
Voici quelques précisions a ce sujet: elles seront les bienvenues auprés du 
lecteur étranger qui pourrait feuilleter bien des volumes sans étre renseigné 
de facon exacte et compléte. Evidemment ces précisions seraient inutiles, si 
nous possédions la Bibliographie de Charles de Coster, préparée par W. 
Koninckx et J. Hanse, dont la publication était annoncée en 1927 comme 
prochaine. Il est profondément regrettable que ce répertoire précieux, 
soigneusement élaboré comme je puis l’affirmer en connaissance de cause, 
n’ait jamais paru: malgré le concours de la société “Les Amis de Charles 
de Coster’, constituée en novembre 1927, les auteurs n’ont pas trouvé les 
ressources nécessaires pour la réalisation de leur cuvre essentiellement 
nationale. Par bonheur, nous possédons le magnifique travail, couronné en 
1928 par l’Académie Royale de Langue et de Littérature Francaises de 
Belgique, du second bibliographe cité: Charles de Coster, par J. Hanse 
(Université de Louvain, Recueil de Travaux publiés par les Membres des 
Conférences d’Histoire et de Philologie: 2e série, 17e fascicule). A défaut 
de la Bibliographie annoncée prématurément, on consultera de préférence 
le Catalogue de l Exposition organisée a la Bibliothéque Royale de Belgique, 


1Tl y a donc une double erreur dans cette apostrophe adressée par un critique belge au 
chef-d’ceuvre précité: “Je te salue, livre des livres, que notre grand Camille Lemonnier a bien 
nommé Notre Bible littéraire.” (H. Liebrecht, La Vie et le Réve de Charles de Coster, Bruxelles, 
1927, p. 53). 

2 Dans sa brochure, mentionnée ci-dessus, H. Liebrecht a inséré une reproduction, admira- 
blement réussie d’ailleurs, de cette eau-forte, mais avec la légende: “Thyl Ulenspiegel.” Il fait 
ainsi du “Buveur” impersonnel de Rops, le portrait du jeune héros épique. L’erreur d’attribution 
est d’autant plus regrettable que J’illustration suivante représente bien réellement “Lamme 
Goedzak, d’aprés une aquarelle d’Amédée Lynen.” 
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admirablement élaboré par C. Gaspar.* Revenons a nos éditions “pre- 
miéres”: désignation commode, mais évidemment erronée, comme il ressort 
de |’énumération suivante: 

1° Illustrée par une douzaine de grands artistes, la Légende d’Ulen- 
spiegel parait en 1867, chez l’éditeur Lacroix, celui qui paya, 4 la méme 
époque, 300.000 francs le droit d’imprimer les Misérables de Victor Hugo, 
achevés, eux aussi, 4 Bruxelles. Parmi les guatorze eaux-fortes annoncées 
dans le titre, et qui sont en réalité au nombre de quinze, figure en neuviéme 
lieu le “Buveur” de Rops. Cependant, dans plusieurs exemplaires de ce 
premier tirage, la planche du “Buveur” a été placée en regard du titre, en 
maniére de frontispice. Tel était le cas pour les deux exemplaires exposés 
a Bruxelles en 1927 et catalogués sous les n° 99 et 103, ce dernier étain 
l’exemplaire offert par l’auteur & Victor Hugo. Dans d’autres exemplaires 
figure déja le véritable frontispice, admirablement et romantiquement 
synoptique, comme le lecteur pourra s’en convaincre grace a la reproduction 
qui inaugure cette premiére chronique. Composé par Alfred Hubert, ce 
beau frontispice appartient plus spécialement a la deuxiéme édition, ainsi 
que l’annote a juste titre W. Koninckx dans le Catalogue de 1’Exposition 
d’Anvers.® Nous expliquerons plus loin la présence de ce frontispice, dessiné 
pour l’édition de 1869, dans certains exemplaires du premier tirage. 


II° En 1868, a “Paris, Librairie internationale” et chez “A. Lacroix, 
Verboeckhoven et Cie, éditeurs 4 Bruxelles, 4 Leipzig et &4 Livourne”, parait 
La Légende dUlenspiegel. Ici, le “Buveur” de Rops figure régulitrement 
comme premiére illustration. 

III° Enfin, en 1869, chez les mémes éditeurs, apparait une “deuxiéme 
édition”, illustrée de trente-deux eaux-fortes, parmi lesquelles le beau 
frontispice d’Alfred Hubert, placé devant ou en face du titre.6 Le “Buveur” 
de Rops figure entre les pages 306 et 307. Le texte, identique a celui de 
l’édition précédente, est précédé de la Préface du Hibou, signée Bubulus 
Bubb, et de la Table des Illustrations. Or, il existe des exemplaires “truffés” 
du premier tirage (des I bis par conséquent) avec les cing pages de la Pré- 
face du Hibou (avec pagination en chiffres romains), la “table des illustra- 
tions de la deuxiéme édition”, et toutes les illustrations qui y sont énumérées. 
Voici l’origine de ces exemplaires “truffés” du premier tirage. Le 5 no- 


3 Dans la revue des Archives et Bibliothéques de Belgique (IV, 1927, pp. 129-164). 

4H. Davignon, Le Centenaire de Ch. de Coster, dans la Revue des Deux Mondes (15, 
aoit 1927, pp. 928 et 931). 

5“Uitgave der Stedelijke Hoofdbibliotheek, Antwerpen”.—Cette liste ne mentionne que 
les documents présents 4 la Bibliothéque communale d’Anvers a la date du ler septembre 1927. 

6 La Bibliothéque de l'Université de Louvain posséde deux exemplaires de la seconde édi- 
tion, cotés tous les deux G. B. 2189. Dans l'un, le frontispice se trouve en face du titre; dans 
l’autre, il est placé entre le faux-titre et le titre. 
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vembre 1867, le subside accordé & Charles de Coster, pour la publication de 
sa Légende dUlenspiegel, fut fixé a 1200 francs. En échange de cette 
somme, |’éditeur Lacroix devait remettre guarante exemplaires de i’cuvre 
subsidiée au Département de I’Intérieur. Les formalités du dépét n’auront 
été considérées comme réellement accomplies qu’aprés remise de l’ensemble 
des planches composant I’illustration compléte de la Légende. Le méme 
procédé aura été utilisé pour activer la vente, qui était loin d’étre fructueuse. 
Ainsi s’explique dans certains exemplaires de 1867, la présence de dix-sept 
eaux-fortes du tirage de 1869, en particulier de la belle composition synopti- 
que d’Alfred Hubert, reproduite ici, et qui seule mérite l’appellation de 
“frontispice”. Tel est le point que je voulais établir; je conclus moi-méme, 
préventivement: Much ado about nothing! 

Une bonne vingtaine d’années aprés parait la troisitme édition, sans 
illustrations, mais avec un texte correct et complet.? Quant aux éditions 
illustrées, nous citerons encore celle d’Amédée Lynen, merveilleuse de dessin 
et de coloris (Bruxelles, Lamertin, 1913); de J. Gondry, pour la version 
flamande de R. Delbecq (Anvers, 1914); de J. de Bruycker (Bruxelles, 
Sand; Paris, Crés, 1922) ; les bois de F. Masereel pour une nouvelle tra- 
duction allemande (1926), et surtout les seize magnifiques compositions, qui 
sont autant de chefs-d’ceuvre, exécutés avec une maitrise superbe par M. 
Langaskens pour une édition abrégée (Bruxelles, Lebégue, 1924). 

Sur ma proposition, la revue Le Folklore Brabancon a commémoré en 
1927 le Centenaire de Charles de Coster par un numéro spécial, malheu- 
reusement épuisé, consacré au “folklore dans l’ceuvre de Charles de Coster’. 
Ce n’est pas le seul “commémoratif’’, mais c’est incontestablement le plus 
important. Voila pourquoi je le cite, en cléturant ces quelques lignes en 
l’honneur de notre premier romancier national et des artistes belges qui ont 
illustré son incomparable chef-d’ceuvre. 

UNE REVUE NOUVELLE. Ma premiére contribution était terminée et ex- 
pédiée depuis longtemps, quand parut a Bruxelles une nouvelle revue, 
luxueusement éditée: Le Livre et ’Estampe (abonnement 40 frs. belges: 
avenue Jean Volders, 20, Bruxelles). Un becquet sur l’épreuve en placard 
de ma chronique me permet de signaler ici cette belle publication, dont le 
premier fascicule, aprés un Hommage a Rassenfosse (L. Lebeer), Un 
Manuel classique imprimé par Thierry Martens (V. Tourneur), Les Techni- 
ques de F. Rops (A. Rassenfosse), apporte, comme piéce de résistance, une 
étude de P. Van der Perren sur Les Premiéres Editions de “La Légende 

7 Bruxelles, Lacomblez, 1893.—A propos de la Préface du Hibou, V’éditeur remarque en 

note: “Cette préface a été ajoutée, en méme temps qu’un certain nombre de gravures, 4 la 


premiére édition, c. 4 d. en réalité & le seule éditiom parue avant ce jour, car il n’y a eu qu’un 
seul tirage”. Aprés ce qui précéde, cette citation est assurément “piquante”. 
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d Ulenspiegel” de Charles de Coster (pp. 11-17). Le sujet est tellement 
compliqué et traité d’une facon si approfondie, que I’auteur s’est vu obligé 
de remettre & un prochain numéro la partie de son travail concernant la 
“deuxiéme édition” de la Légende (cf. ci-dessus, sous III). Voici comment 
il résume la conclusion de sa premiére étude: “Les exemplaires réguliére- 
ment constitués de la premiére édition de la Légende d’Ulenspiege! se va- 
lent, qu’ils portent au titre l’adresse de Bruxelles 1867 ou celle de Paris 
1868”... (p. 16). Je suis heureux d’avoir pu intercaler ici l’annonce de 
cette magnifique revue et de la pénétrante étude de M. Van der Perren 
que liront avec plaisir et profit, surtout depuis qu’elle a paru en entier, tous 
ceux qui se passionnent pour Ch. de Coster et son chef-d’ceuvre, dont la 
derniére édition, illustrée de 105 grandes aquarelles dues au maitre flamand 
Constant Montald, a vu le jour en 1932, aux Editions du Nord, & Bruxelles. 
EDITIONS DU CENTENAIRE. Les trés méritoires Publications of the In- 
stitute of French Studies se sont enrichies tout récemment d’une étude de F. 
R. Pope, Nature in the Work of Camille Lemonnier. Dans sa bibliographie, 
l’auteur cite un des recueils rétrospectifs publiés en Belgique a l'occasion 
du Centenaire de notre indépendance. Ce n’est ni le seul, ni le plus mar- 
quant. Je compléte sur ce point sa documentation, d’autant plus que cer- 
taines de ces publications méritent d’étre connues, méme 4 |’étranger. Com- 
mencons par la plus importante, d’allure vraiment royale. C’est un magnifi- 
que in-folio, intitulé: 1830-1930, Livre d Or du Centenaire de ' Indépendance 
Belge, sous le Haut Patronage de S. M. le Roi Albert, dont le monde entier 
a déploré avec nous la perte récente. Le recueil est di aux éditeurs Le- 
clercq, De Ridder et De Haas, Bruxelles-Anvers, secondé par une pléiade 
de collaborateurs, qui ont décrit leur pays sous tous ses aspects: historique, 
religieux, politique et social, scientifique, économique et financier, litté- 
raire et artistique, folklorique méme. Les écrivains de langue francaise 
sont présentés successivement par G. Rency (les prosateurs), Ch. Bernard 
(les poétes) et C. Poupeye (le théatre); de méme ceux de langue néer- 
landaise par R. Verdeyen, F. Toussaint van Boelaere et M. Sabbe. Une 
rubrique spéciale-est consacrée aux lettres wallonnes, par Ch. Defrécheux, 
tandis que le folklore, et plus spécialement le folklore flamand, a été traité 
par l’auteur de cette chronique. Ce splendide volume de plus de 700 pages 
in-folio, véritable monument typographique, est abondammant et magnifi- 
quement illustré. 

Plus restreint dans sa conception, mais non moins intéressant est I’ His- 
toire de la Belgique contemporaine 1830-1914, présentée en trois beaux 


SEn réalité, ce n’est que le Catalogue de Pexposition organisée 4 la Bibliothéque Royale 
de Bruxelles, avec l’appui de l’Académie Royale de Langue et de Littérature francaises. 
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volumes in-8° par l’éditeur Vromant, 4 Bruxelles. Le premier volume est 
consacré a l’histoire politique et économique, avec comme principaux colla- 
borateurs le vicomte Ch. Terlinden et F. Baudhuin, professeurs a 1’ Université 
de Louvain; dans le second, leur collégue M. Defourny retrace I’histoire 
sociale et le R. P. E. de Moreau, S. J., l'histoire de l’église catholique; le 
troisiéme est consacré a l’histoire de l’enseignement (A. Mélot), de la phi- 
losophie (Mgr. Noél), de la philologie (A. Roersch), des sciences, des beaux- 
arts et des lettres. Cette derniére rubrique a été confiée 4 M. G. Doutre- 
pont, dont l'Université de Louvain a fété derniérement la quarantiéme 
année de fécond enseignement a la faculté de philosophie et lettres,® et a 
M. L. van Puyvelde, le distingué conservateur des Musées royaux de Belgi- 
que. Ce recueil historique a été accueilli avec une faveur toute spéciale par 
les critiques les plus autorisés de notre pays et d’ailleurs. 


Citons enfin un beau volume de vulgarisation, publié par le grand quoti- 
dien Le Soir sous le titre: La Patrie Belge, qui donne, en 550 pages, une vue 
panoramique du pays et de son activité sous ses formes multiples. Des 
nombreuses rubriques, je citerai comme particuliérement intéressantes pour 
nos lecteurs: Le royaume de Belgique (F. Van Kalken) ; les Universités (M. 
Wilmotte) ; l’évolution de l’enseignement (T. Jonckheere) ; les Musées ro- 
yaux d’art et d’histoire (J. Capart); la sculpture (Mile M. Devigne); la 
peinture (G. Van Zype); la musique, par P. Tinel, fils d’un de nos plus 
célébres compositeurs; la littérature francaise par G. Rency et F. Séverin, le 
doux ét pur poéte que nous venons de perdre; les lettres flamandes (L. Van 
Goethem) ; la presse (A. Boghaert-Vaché) ; et le folklore, par A. Marinus, 
l’actif directeur de la revue Le Folklore Brabangon. 


Peu aprés, en 1932, la librairie De Standaard rééditait, en renouvelant 
plusieurs chapitres, un bel ouvrage consacré au pays flamand, dont la pre- 
miére édition parut en 1912 et retracait l’histoire du peuple flamand a travers 
les siécles: Vlaanderen door de eeuwen heen. Nous signalerons spéciale- 
ment les chapitres traitant de la langue (L. Grootaers), des lettres (A. Ver- 
meylen), des arts (P. de Mont) et du folklore (M. de Meyere), sans vouloir 
attribuer moins de valeur aux autres chapitres, tous également intéressants 
et la plupart admirablement illustrés. La Belgique, patrie des maitres- 


® Dans les publications de M. Doutreponi, aussi remarquables par la qualité que par le 
nombre, faisons un choix et signalons tout d’abord le groupe quasi “bourguignon”: “Inventaire 
de la Librairie” de Philippe le Bon (1906); La Littérature francaise @ la Cour des Ducs de 
Bourgogne (1909); La Condamnation de Banquet (1931); Jean Lemaire des Belges et la Re- 
naissance (1934), etc.; puis le groupe “théatral”: L’évolution du Type de Pierrot (1925); Les 
Types populaires de la Littérature francaise (1926); Les Acteurs masqués et enfarinés du XVle 
au XVIIle siécle, etc., sans mentionner ses nombreux articles de revue et ses lectures académiques. 
Par une fortune singuliére, son étude initiale sur Les Débuts littéraires d’Emile Verbaeren a 
Louvain n’a rien perdu de sa fraicheur ni de son importance. 
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imprimeurs et des humanistes, peut a bon droit étre fitre de ces belles et 
savantes publications. 


MONUMENTUM AERE PERENNIUS. En 1931 a paru la troisiéme édi- 
tion, revue et complétée, de la Bibliographie de l'Histoire de Belgique, par 
notre grand historien national H. Pirenne, le premier lauréat du prix Franc- 
qui.1° Ce répertoire up to date est le complément indispensable de sa ma- 
gistrale Histoire de Belgique, dont le septitme et dernier volume parut 
l’année suivante, dédié “a la chére mémoire de mon fils Robert,” dont tous 
ceux qui l’ont connu et aimé garderont 4 jamais, comme moi, I’affectueux 
souvenir. Ainsi se trouve complété ce monument historique, modéle de sci- 
ence et de méthode, dont l’importance dépasse de loin les limites géogra- 
phiques du sujet. Comme il importe de consulter ce vaste ouvrage, a peu 
prés unique par sa merveilleuse homogénéité, dans sa rédaction la plus ré- 
cente, je donne ci-aprés, pour mes lecteurs américains, la liste des différents 
volumes avec l’indication (en petit chiffre arabe) de la derniére édition et 
de l’année de son apparition: 15 (Origines), 1929; I1®* (XIlVe et XVe 
Siécles), 1922; III® (1477-1567), 1923; IV® (1567-1648), 1927; V2 (1648- 
1792), VI (1792-1830), 1926; VII (1831-1914), 1932 (Bruxelles, M. La- 
mertin). 

Sous un angle spécial, avec un talent d’exposition qui lui est propre et 
une documentation particulitrement abondante, le vicomte Ch. Terlinden 
retrace, en un beau volume, luxueusement édité et illustré, Histoire mili- 
taire des Belges (Bruxelles, La Renaissance du Livre, 1931). “Tout travail 
historique appuyé sur une documentation solide est de la plus haute portée”. 
Aprés cet éloge, décerné au beau livre du vicomte Terlinden par Celui qui 
fut enlevé a l’affection des Belges d’une facon si inoubliablement tragique, 
je n’ai pas a louer cette Histoire militaire des Belges, oi: l’auteur a rappelé 
d’une facon si vivante les exploits de nos compatriotes, tant au service du 
pays que de Il’étranger, en placant son récit dans le cadre de I’histoire géné- 
rale et de nos institutions nationales. Peut-étre me sera-t-il permis de sou- 
ligner, a l’aide d’un seul exemple particulitrement typique, l’intérét de cette 
étude hors de ses cadres militaires, dans le domaine de l’histoire littéraire. 
....Restait cette formidable infanterie de l’armée espagnole...” s'est 
écrié Bossuet dans une phrase impressionnante, plus remarquable par la 
mise en valeur du verbe que par sa vérité historique, comme l’apprendra 
celui qui consultera l’ouvrage que nous signalons ici. C'est en effet aux 
Wallons—et par 1a on désignait les soldats recrutés dans nos provinces (cf. 
pp. 80 et 131)—confondus par Bossuet avec l’infanterie espagnole, que s’ap- 


10 Prix de 500,000 frs. institué par M. le Ministre d’Etat Francqui et la Fondation Uni- 
versitaire. 
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pliquent les éloges formulés dans l’oraison funébre du grand Condé (Ch. 
Terlinden, op. laud., p. 145). 

En faisant revivre sous nos yeux émerveillés le compagnon d’armes de 
don Juan a la bataille de Lépante et son successeur dans les Pays-Bas, M. 
Léon Van der Essen a fourni une contribution capitale a l’histoire militaire 
et politique de son pays et de l'Europe occidentale au XVle siécle. Son 
Alexandre Farnése comporte cing gros volumes, dont l’avant-dernier va 
sortir de presse au moment oi: j’écris ces lignes, incapable d’ailleurs d’ex- 
primer d’une maniére adéquate (je prie Mme Colette de me pardonner |’em- 
ploi de ce mot qu’elle déteste) mon admiration devant cette ceuvre de toute 
une vie. Documentation universelle, d’oti abondance de détails pittoresques 
ou stratégiques,!1 sens critique patiemment exercé, impartialité a toute 
épreuve, a laquelle M. Emile Vandervelde s’est plu 4 rendre hommage, con- 
naissances générales et techniques étonnantes, dons affinés d’analyse rivali- 
sant avec un talent magistral de synthése: toutes ces qualités méritent d’étre 
louées a titre égal dans cet ouvrage merveilleux, élégamment imprimé et 
richement illustré par la Librairie Nationale d’Art et d’Histoire, 4 Bruxelles. 
Le cinquiéme et dernier volume paraitra encore dans le courant de cette 
année, digne couronnement d’une ceuvre magnifique de science et de persé- 
vérance: monumentum aere perennius. 
CATALOGUES DE MSS. “Je ne connais pas de lecture plus attrayante que 
celle d’un catalogue”, disait S. Bonnard. Cette réflexion de |’illustre vieil- 
lard, créé et immortalisé par A. France, me revient 4 la mémoire au moment 
ou je termine l’examen, agréable malgré l’aridité de la matiére et instructif 
au plus haut degré, du Catalogue des Mss. conservés & Namur, par P. Faider 
et ses collaborateurs. Ce volume, le premier d’une série qui ambitionne de 
réaliser le “Catalogue général des Mss. de Belgique” a été précédé de fait 
par le Catalogue des Mss. de Mons, dressé admirablement par M. et Mme 
P. Faider (Gand-Paris, 1931). On nous promet pour bientét les catalogues 
des bibliothéques universitaires de Gand et de Liége. Et n’oublions pas que 
le Catalogue des Mss. de la Bibliothéque Royale de Belgique, commencé en 
1901 par le R. P. J. Van den Gheyn, S. J., comprend une dizaine de volumes, 
sans oublier le Catalogue des Mss. de Classiques latins, du méme dépét, par 
P. Thomas, le Nestor des philologues belges (Gand, 1896). 


Nos lecteurs connaissent, dans un autre domaine, l’admirable Biblio- 
graphie des Impressions espagnoles des Pays-Bas, par J. Peeters-Fontainas 


11 A lire, par exemp'e, les pages curieuses et instructives consacrées aux premiéres années 
de Farnése et 4 son éducation; 4 son séjour 4 la cour et son mariage 4 Bruxelles (1565), etc. 
Pour montrer comment, au point de vue stratégique, les ouvrages de Terlinden et de Van der 
Essen se complétent magnifiquement, je signalerai a titre comparatif que le siége de Maestricht 
comporte un alinéa dans le premier et dewx chapitres dans l’autre. 
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(Louvain-Anvers, 1933).12 Ils ignorent que l’auteur, infatigable, prépare 
le Catalogue descriptif de toutes les éditions imprimées dans les Pays-Bas 
méridionaux. Je suis heureux de le leur apprendre et de souhaiter ici la 
prompte réalisation de cette belle entreprise, dont il m’a été donné de suivre 
la soigneuse élaboration. 


MELANGES. La Belgique honore ses grands hommes, en leur offrant un 
prix digne d’eux—Mr. l’abbé Lemaitre est le second lauréat du prix Francqui 
(500.000 frs.)— ou bien leur portrait—ce fut le cas, comme pour M. G. L. 
van Roosbroeck, & New-York, pour MM. L. Dupriez et G. Doutrepont, a 
Louvain; ou bien, et cela plait davantage aux érudits et aux bibliophiles, en 
leur présentant un volume de Mélanges en rapport avec leurs travaux per- 
sonnels. La Hollande a vu éclore l’année derniére les Mélanges Salverda 
de Grave, de nature a intéresser tous les romanistes. Cette année-ci, nous 
avons vu paraitre en Belgique les Mélanges M. De Wulf (Louvain, 1934), 
que liront avec plaisir et profit ceux qui s’adonnent a l'histoire de la phi- 
losophie,1* et les Mélanges J. Bidez (Bruxelles, 1934, 2 vols.), qui inté- 
ressent tous les philologues, quelle que soit leur spécialité, mais plus parti- 
culiérement les hellénistes.14 Ces deux recueils continuent la remarquable 
série de “Mélanges” en l’honneur de savants belges, dont |’énumération 
terminera dignement cette premiére chronique bibliographique. Citons, par 
ordre chronologique, les Mélanges Ch. de Harlez (Leyde, 1896), réservés 
aux orientalistes, mais oii les historiens du droit trouveront a glaner;!5 les 
Mélanges P. Fredericq (Bruxelles, 1904), pour philologues et historiens, 
avec une contribution de G. Kurth qui est une pure merveille;1° les volumi- 
neux Mélanges G. Kurth (Liége, 1908), contenant des études nombreuses et 
variées, mais bien groupées;!7 les Mélanges Maurice Wilmotte (Liége, 


12 Aussi publiée par le Belgian Institute in the United States, 1 New-York. Cf. le compte- 
rendu de ce volume par B. Matulka dans la Romanic Review, XXIV, 1933, pp. 170-172. 

18 Citons ici, comme intéressant un grand nombre de lecteurs, la contribution de M. F. 
Sassen, L’Enseignement scolastique 4 l Abbaye de Rolduc au XIle Siécle (pp. 78- 101), et celle 
de Mgr. M. Grabmann, Eine fiir Exeminazwecke abgefasste Quaesti ig der Pariser 
Artistenfakultat aus der ersten Halfte des 13 Jabrbunderts (pp. 211-30). 

14 Cf. A. Carnoy, Les Noms de Déméter et de Coré (p. 71); F. Cumont, Antiochus d’ 
Athénes et Porphyre (p. 135); H. Delehaye, Un Groupe de Récits “utiles 4 Péme” (p. 255); P. 
Goossens, La Légende du Basilic (p. 415); L. Levy, Le Chien des sept Dorments (p. 579); etc 

15 Cf. L. de Lantsheere, Le Pied et le Chaussure comme Symboles juridiques (pp. 149-51). 

16 G. Kurth, Comment Philippe II travaillait (pp. 289-95). 


17 Tome I: Mémoires bistoriques; tome Il: Mémoires littéraires, philologiques et archéologi- 
ques.—La Question de topomymie (sur Astenetum), traitée par feu le chanoine C. G. Roland, 
a été reprise, avec sa maitrise habituelle, par J. Feller, dans la Revue belge de Philologie et d’ 
Histoire (I, 1922, p. 41).—En 1912, les amis de M. J. Feller ont réuni les principales études 
du savant verviétois en un volume intitulé: Notes de Philologie wallonne. Le morceau capital 
de ce volume a été republié, avec compléments et illustrations: J. Feller, Le Bethléem Verviétois: 
Une Survivence d’ancien Théétre religieux de Marionnettes (Verviers, 1931). 
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1910), consacrés a la philologie romane et 4 lhistoire littéraire;18 les Mé- 
langes Ch. Moeller (Louvain, 1914), aux contributions nombreuses, classées 
par ordre chronologique en deux gros volumes dont le stock périt dans I’in- 
cendie de Louvain: furore teutonico diruta.1® Aussi les rares exemplaires, 
échappés au désastre, sont-ils pourchassés ardemment par bibliophiles et 
bibliothécaires. 


Aprés la guerre paraissent d’abord les beaux Mélanges C. de Borman 
(Liége, 1919), pour philologues, historiens et généalogistes;2° ensuite les 
Mélanges d Histoire offerts 4 Henri Pirenne, en deux volumes, mais avec 
pagination et tables uniques.2!_ En l’année du Centenaire, la série continue 
brillamment par les Mélanges Paul Thomas (Bruges, 1930), publiés par les 
soins de M. P. Faider: magnifique recueil de mémoires concernant la phi- 
lologie classique, mais oi l’historien et surtout l’archéologue trouveront 
mainte contribution intéressante.22_ Une table systématique des matiéres, 
faite avec soin, facilite singuligrement les recherches. Aux archéologues et 
historiens de l'art s’adressent plus particuligrement les Mélanges Hulin de 
Loo,?® publiés en Il’honneur d’un de nos plus savants historiens de l'art fla- 
mand (Bruxelles, 1931). Tandis que le Jsidoor Teirlinck album (Louvain, 


18 A loccasion de son éméritat, les amis et éléves de M. Wilmotte ont réuni en un beau 
volume ses Etudes de Philologie wallonne (Paris, 1932). Ajouter: M. Wilmotte, Vestiges de 
Pancien francais en wallon, dans les Mélanges Ch. Grandgagnage (Liége-Paris, 1932, p. 335). 

19 Cf. R. Lemaire, L’Eglise des “Sept Sacrements” de Van der Weyden (I, p. 640); G. 
Doutrepont, Les Historiens du “Banquet des Voeux du Faisan’” (I, p. 654); A. de Ceuleneer, 
Juste Lipse et Montaigne (Il, p. 278); H. Lamiroy, Le “Jansénisme” des “Pensées” de Pascal 
(II, p. 359); E. Hubert, Comment le célébre danseur Vestris fut autorisé par Louis XVI @ 
épouser une Luthérienne 4 Tournai (Il, p. 470). 

20H. Delehaye, Une Inscription de Fortunat sur Saint Martin <p. 19); V. Brants, Un 
Evéque lettré du XVle siécle: Laevinus Torrentius (p. 209); comte Th. de Renesse, Silboucttes 
d’Ancétres (p. 469).—Sous le méme titre, en deux volumes qui dépassent de loin lintérét 
restreint des notices généalogiques, le comte Th. de Renesse, aprés un demi-siécle de recherches, 
a retracé la vie et les gestes des principaux membres de sa glorieuse famille (Bruxelles, 1924 
et 1928). 

21H. Delehaye, La Légende de Saint Napoléom (p. 81); K. Hanquet, Triumphus et Tri- 
umphale, Deux CEuvres de Renier de Saint-Laurent (p. 181); C. H. Haskins, An Early Bolognese 
Formulary (p. 201); A. Roersch. Le Vrai Nom de Nicolas Clénard (p. 411); J. W. Thompson, 
The Mss. of Einhard’s Vita Karoli and the Matter of Roland (p. 519). 

22 Cf. e. a, A. Audollent, Une Nouvelle Tabella defixionis; J. Carcopino, Le Dipléme 
Jean Maspéro (p. 87); M. Delbouille, Trois Poésies latines inédites (p. 174); M. Delcourt, 
L’Esthétique d’Horace et les Lettres grecques (p. 187); P. Faider, La Lecture de Sénéque dans 
une Abbaye du Hainaut (p. 238); F.-L. Ganshof, Note critique sur la Biographie de Nithard 
(p. 335); A. Gregoire, Um Probléme phonétique du Latin vulgaire (p. 369); C. H. Haskins, 
The Differentie Dictionum Latinarum of William of Corbeil (p. 422); J. Hubaux, Sénéque et 
Calpurnius Siculus (p. 451); C. Knapp, Notes on the Andria of Terence (p. 481); M.-A. Kuge- 
ner, Hostia bidens (p. 493); H. Pirenne, Le Char a Boeufs des derniers Mérovingiens (p. 555); 
A. Vincent, Le Suffix -icinus dans la Toponomastique de la Gaule (p. 728). 

23 EF. de Bruyn, La Collaboration des Fréres Van Eyck dans le Rétable de Adoration de 
PAgneau (p. 89); F. de Mély, Nos Premiers Parents dans Art (p. 116); M. Friedlander, Ueber 
die Friihzeit Jan Gossarts (p. 182); P. Rolland, Le Double Ecole de Tournai (p. 296). 
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1931) s’adresse plutét aux folkloristes flamands,2* le Gedenkboek A. Ver- 
meylen (Bruges, 1932) est d’un intérét plus général et d’un caractére plus 
universel, comme son éponyme.*° Citons enfin, mais sans références, 
puisque tout y intéresse nos lecteurs romanistes, les Etudes de dialectologie 
romane, dédiées 4 la mémoire de Ch. Grandgagnage, plus variées d’ailleurs 
que ne le ferait supposer leur titre. 

Abondance de biens ne nuit pas, dit le proverbe. Puisse-t-elle aussi 
excuser la longueur de ce premier article. 

JEAN GESSLER 

UNIVERSITE DE LOUVAIN 


ESSAIS DE SOCIOLOGIE LINGUISTIQUE! 
VIII. Le StyLe dE JuLEs RomMaINs 


romans, de piéces de théatre, et de vers francais. Mon regretté ami, 

M. Volimoeller, me les envoyait; et je les étudiais pour les classer 
dans le Romanische Jahresbericht. La plupart de ces livres disparaissaient 
plus tard. Une minorité restait dans ma bibliothéque. Parmi les poémes 
lyriques, j'ai gardé la premiére édition des Odes et Priéres de M. Jules 
Romains, qui m’amusaient par leur originalité caricaturale. Aujourd’hui 
M. Romains est un auteur célébre, et je voudrais analyser ce qui, en 1913 
(date de la premiére édition), m’a charmé. 


V on 1910, je recevais tous les ans plusieurs grands paquets de 


“Ode I. 


“Je ne suis pas heureux 
Comme tant d’autres hommes, 
Ce soir, bien que mon Ame / ait toute pureté. 


“Tandis que je révais 
A maintes infortunes, 
J'ai renversé ma lampe / et l’ai cassée en deux.” 


Cette piéce m’a plu spécialement, en 1913, car ne sachant pas encore qu’en 
1935 une premiére édition de M. Romains aurait une certaine valeur, j’ai 
noté les pages qui me plaisaient,—en y faisant des cornes. Qu’est-ce qui 


24 Cf. cependant A. Vincent, Le Nom de Beethoven (p. 133); G. des Marez, De “Catte” 
en de “Verloren Cost” (p. 143); R. Verdeyen, Kletsoor (p. 157); J. Grauls, Oranje, appelsien 
en lemoen (p. 173); M. Brants, Waarom doodt Hamlet den moordenaar zijns vaders niet? (p. 
245); P. Saintyves, A propos d’un Livret populaire de botenique (p. 269); A. Van Gennep, 
Nouvelles Versions dauphinoises de “‘l’Escriveto” et du Mari meurtrier de sa femme (p. 339). 

25 Cf. G. Gluck, Die Darstellungen des Karnevals und des Fasten von Bosch und Bruegel 
(p. 263); V. Tourneur, A propos de la Fable des deux Chévres (p. 371); M. Devigne, Le Temps 
enlevant la Jeunesse (p. 458); P. van de Woestijne, Joannes Secundus en Virgilius (p. 463). 

1Cf. Romanic Review, XX, 1929, pp. 305-325; XXI, 1930, pp. 99-115; XXII, 1931, 
pp. 1-15; XXIII, 1932, pp. 97-110; XXIV, 1933, pp. 295-302. 
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peut bien m’avoir plu ou choqué dans les lignes que je viens de citer? Le 
style est correct, le francais est clair. Ce sont les idées qui sont inattendues. 

On est malheureux, parce qu’on a été plaqué par sa maitresse, comme 
dit Gostard ou parce qu’on est malade. Mais on n’est pas malheureux parce 
qu’on a renversé sa lampe. “Malheureux” est un état durable, c’est presque 
une qualité. Les pauvres en France demandent l’auméne en disant: “Un 
sou pour un pauvre malheureux!” “Je ne suis pas heureux ce soir” con- 
tient donc une pointe d’humour voulu. Et puis, peut-on étre malheureux, 
état passager, et avoir l’ame sereine? f£tre malheureux, c’est avoir l’Ame 
pleine de soucis, donc impure au point de vue de la sérénité des pensées. 

Il y a deux espéces de philosophies: l’une ne voit pas la limite ot: le 
possible et l’impossible se touchent: l’impossible, l’au-dela, l’absolu, comme 
disent les romantiques, ne parait pas, pour un penseur de cette catégorie, 
le contraire du possible,—mais sa continuation logique et supérieure. L’ autre 
observe cette limite & chaque pas de sa pensée: le possible et l’impossible 
ne sont pas réunissables dans un méme ordre d’idées. Aucune dialectique 
ne passe la frontiére: ce qui est impossible, l’est 4 jamais, si, en effet, cela 
a été impossible. 

Il n’y a que certains états d’A4me qui puissent s’affranchir de cette limite 
et de ce dualisme: La bétise qui ne comprend pas l’impossible, qui n’en voit 
pas la limite, et l’espiéglerie qui ne veut pas la voir, qui prétend ne pas la 
voir. Ces deux points de vue sont la source de toutes nos joies logiques, 
du bon mot, du Witz, comme on dit en allemand, du wit anglais. 

Un exemple: A est un espiégle, B un imbécile. A propose l’énigme: 
C’est le fils de mon pére, mais ce n’est pas mon frére. Cela parait impossi- 
ble au premier coup d’eil. Mais ce n’est qu’une apparence, car A est le 
fils de son pére, mais il n’est pas son frére. C’est donc A lui-méme. B 
est charmé, et il propose la méme énigme a d’autres amis: “C’est le fils de 
mon pére, mais ce n’est pas mon frére.” On lui répond: “Eh bien, c’est 
vous.” Mais B: “Mais non: c’est M. A.” 

B ne comprend pas la différence du possible et de l’impossible. Il ne 
voit pas la possibilité dans l’imr.»ssible de l’énigme de M. A. Il a compris 
a moitié, instinctivement, intuiivement, en réduisant son entendement 
obscur a la famille de M. A. 

Si je renverse ma lampe, cela m’irrite, mais je ne suis pas malheureux 
pour cela. L’impossible est dans les idées qui s’excluent psychologiquement 
pour tous ceux qui pensent et qui s’expriment correctement. C’est une im- 
possibilité fine, trop fine peut-étre. Mais si on continue a lire le méme 
poéme, c’est comme si ]’élan humoristique ou ironique vers l’impossible 
allait plus haut: 
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“Car & quoi bon les larmes 
Si l’on ne pleure pas 
D’étre seul sans espoir, 
Avec un doux regret, 


“Et de ne plus avoir 
Pour écrire sa peine 
Qu’un morceau de buvard 
Eclairé par la lune...” 


En effet, il est impossible d’écrire quoi que ce soit sur un morceau de buvard. 
Et encore: “Au clair de la lune”. Et on peut trés bien pleurer autre chose 
que d’étre seul et de ne pas pouvoir fixer sa solitude par écrit. 

C’est de Il’humour, parce que cela exagére la peine plutét physique que 
morale. C’est de l’ironie, parce que cela cherche la cause d’une peine 
morale dans des sources plutét insignifiantes. Et c’est du Witz, parce que 
cela laisse s’entrechoquer des idées qui s’excluent logiquement, parce que 
cela joue avec l’impossible. 

“Priéres. 
“Poéme d Introduction. 

“J'ai posé lourdement ma main sur la table, 
Je viens de me rasseoir avec tout mon poids. 
Mais la table n’a pas eu de craquement; 

Et tout mon poids ne m’a pas consolidé.” 


A quoi bon le geste et le pathos quand on est seul? A quoi bon les belles 
paroles quand personne ne les entend? La table et la chaise ne sont pas 
vivantes, elles n’ont pas d’4me sensible. Et l’allégorie est belle a écouter 
ou a écrire,—mais elle reste sans effet sur l’enchainement des choses et, 
par 14 aussi, sur les enchainements de notre pensée en tant que cette pensée 
est l’effort de comprendre l’enchainement des choses. 

Et le sonnet de finir (car c’est un sonnet sans rimes, ce qui aussi me 
parait une espéce d’aspiration vers l’impossible) : 


“Les murailles, le lit, la chaise, son corps, 
Méme cette pensée un peu soiile et triste, 
Je ne sais quoi les souléve et les secoue. 

“Les secoue avec lenteur et les étonne 
Comme des passagers dans une cabine, 
Balancés par une mer qu’ils ne voient pas.” 


On a parlé de l’unanimisme de M. Jules Romains. Est-ce de l’unanimisme? 
Du monisme qui vivifie méme les chaises et les tables, comme les petits 
monistes qui chatient leur joujou? Est-ce de la mélancolie de ce que cet 
unanimisme ne se trouve que dans l’Ame des enfants et des poétes? Car 
la table n’a pas eu de craquement, le poids du poéte étant trop léger. N’est- 
ce pas plutét une critique instinctive et ironique du monisme stupide et en- 
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fantin, de l’unanimisme métaphysique qui en poésie s’appelle allégorisme ou 
symbolisme? Le passager peut quitter sa cabine, mais les meubles ne le 
peuvent pas. Troisiéme corne: 
“Ode IX 
“Pouvais-je au fond de ma chambre 
Deviner qu'il faisait soleil... 
“Une allégresse de Paris me traverse, 
Me traverse comme une brise, 
Tandis qu’un carrefour murmure 
Trop de promesses & la fois.” 


Il est seul dans sa chambre, et le carrefour lui promet I’allégresse de Paris. 
Cette fois-ci, M. Romains parait sérieux. L’allégorie ne se moque pas 
d’elle-méme. Mais voila ma quatriéme corne: 

“Ode XIV 


“Le boulevard se démenait 
Comme un chien de garde enchainé. 
Aprés qui donc en avait-il? 
Du ciel, de lui-méme ou de moi? 


“Son aboiement volumineux 
S’étranglait entre les maisons; 
Et le plus proche carrefour 
Crevait d’aise sans rien entendre.” 


Le boulevard se déméne (allégorie) comme un chien de garde (image, sym- 
bole). Aprés qui donc en avait-il? (unanimisme; la psychologie du boule- 
vard est celle d’un animal). Et le plus proche carrefour créve d’aise sans 
rien entendre. S’il n’entend rien, pourquoi créve-t-il d’aise? Le carrefour, 
évidemment, a l’aime de l’animal, mais il n’en a pas les sens. Il comprend 
sans sens. C’est encore du monisme et tout de méme ce n’en est pas. 

Le tout est d’un grotesque des plus réussis et j’aime le lire et le citer. 
Il me fait crever @aise. 

2. M. Romains est-il Symboliste, Allégoriste, Unanimiste ? 
“Il faut aussi que tu n’ailles point 
Choisir tes mots sans quelque méprise,” 
dit Verlaine dans son Art Poétique. Choisir un mot pour un autre, c’est en 
changer l’idée. C’est associer une analogie, un symbole pas trop rapproché, 
qui choque et qui par 1a fasse réfléchir. 

Verlaine n’est pas un philosophe. II a atténué les aspirations méta- 
physiques de son ami, Mallarmé, qui étaient les suivantes: Dire la chose, 
c’est faire du reportage. Il faut donc “recourir 4 quelque puissance absolue 
(notez bien) comme d’une métaphore” (Divagations, 1897, p. 31). Et il 
dira @ la page suivante: 
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“Mon aide & la taille de la vivante allégorie qui déja résignait sa faction, 
peut étre faute chez moi de faconde ultérieure.” 
Ce qui est dit comme commentaire a un sonnet sur la chevelure d’une femme. 


L’aide a la taille (“a tailler”) de la vivante allégorie, c’est cette chevelure. 
Elle résigne sa faction, c’est-a-dire qu’elle (plut?t la femme A qui elle appar- 
tient) ne veut plus écouter sans bouger, faute de faconde extérieure de la 
part du poéte. Mallarmé ne voit pas que si la femme n’écoute pas, I’allé- 
gorie vivante est (sit venia verbo) morte et enterrée. 

Autrement dit, pour revenir & notre sujet: Mallarmé ne s’apercoit méme 
pas qu'il commet des impairs logiques—mais Romains s’en apercoit. Si 
Mallarmé a une intuition de ses impairs, il se pique de son manque de fa- 
conde extérieure, il n’a d’intelligence que pour Il’absolu, comme il dira 
autre part. 

Mais M. Romains joue avec ses impairs, il les fait exprés et en toute 
conscience. S’il est symboliste, c’est un symboliste hors ligne. En effet, il 
est imitateur de Verlaine, en tant qu’il ne connait pas la rime dans ses odes, 
“ce bijou d’un sou”, comme a dit Verlaine. Mais les sonnets de Mallarmé 
et de Verlaine n’étaient pas sans rimes. Et en dénigrant la rime, Verlaine 
l’emploie: 

“Oh! qui dira les torts de la rime? 
Quel enfant sourd ou quel négre fou 
Nous a forgé ce bijou d’un sou, 


Qui sonne creux et faux sous !a lime?” 
C’est comme si M. Romains avait voulu démontrer l’impair de ces lignes. 


Un sonnet sans rimes, c’est une maison sans fenétres; et dire les torts de la 
rime en en faisant, c’est pester sur l’absinthe en en buvant. 

Les Odes de M. Romains sont-elles des parodies? S’il a suivi, dans 
ses Odes et Priéres les recettes de Mallarmé et de Verlaine, s'il les a suivies 
jusque dans leurs conséquences les plus extrémes (ce qui est bien le carac- 
tére de la parodie satirique), il n’a pas suivi Verlaine dans sa défense de 
faire de l’esprit et des mots en poésie: 


“Fuis du plus loin la pointe assassine, 
-L’esprit cruel et le rire impur....” 
Les tendances de Verlaine sont irrationnelles, antilogiques, ennemies je 


toute clarté et, par la, de tout ce qui se moque du manque de clarté, du 
mot et de l’esprit. 

Mais M. Romains, consciemment ou inconsciemment, qui saurait le dire, 
aspire & ce qui choque la pensée. II exagére les sympathies et les anti- 
pathies des symbolistes jusqu’a en montrer le non-sens: Verlaine avait 
dénoncé la rime en en faisant,—il fabrique des sonnets sans rimes. Mallarmé 
avait préné la vivante allégorie—il allégorise les boulevards, les carrefours 
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et les chaises et se plait & démontrer les impairs de ces allégories. Le 
carrefour est sourd,—mais il créve d’aise en entendant le boulevard. Le 
poéte s’assied de tout son poids,—mais la table ne répond pas a cette avance 
et ne craque pas... Si M. Romains fait du symbolisme, il le fait & sa ma- 
niére. C’est comme s’il voulait montrer les torts du symbolisme, l’impossi- 
bilité de l’allégorie, l’illogique de l’unanimisme, le tort de dénigrer la rime 
tout en en faisant usage. 

C’est de la satire, c’est de la caricature. Du moins, c’est tout comme. 
3. “Le Petit Traité de Versification” de J]. Romains et G. Chenneviére 

Ici aussi M. Romains est d’abord logicien. II distingue, dans la versi- 
fication, les éléments d’obligation, d’option et de liberté (p. 13 ss.). “Les 
éléments @obligation sont les conditions de technique imposées au poéte 
par la versification qu’il adopte... Par exemple, la régle des douze pieds 
pour l’alexandrin francais, ou la prohibition de l’hiatus dans la prosodie 
francaise traditionnelle. Les éléments de liberté sont tous ceux que le poéte 
est libre d’introduire dans le vers, d’aprés les seules indications de son goitt, 
et sous la réserve qu’ils ne heurtent pas les conditions obligatoires définies 
ci-dessus.” Voila qui est bien. Maintenant, les rimes du sonnet, sont-ce 
des éléments d’obligation ou de liberté? Objectivement, ce sont des élé- 
ments de liberté: nous pouvons faire des sonnets sans rimes, puisque M. 
Romains en a fait. Nous pouvons méme ne pas faire de sonnets du tout. 

La liberté de M. Romains, ainsi que son obligation, sont des libertés et 
des obligations conventionnelles et non naturelles. Ce sont des régles, ct 
non des lois. On peut s’y soustraire. En effet, un poéte ou un esthéte 
italien dirait peut-étre: un sonnet ne saurait étre sans rime. La convention 
italienne donne quatre rimes au sonnet. Si on enléve ces quatre rimes au 
sonnet, le sonnet est dénaturé. 

Du reste, M. Romains partage cette opinion, et il dit a la page 126 de 
son Petit Traité de Versification et en note: “Rappelons que le sonnet com- 
prend 14 vers du méme métre sur quatre rimes: deux quatrains a rimes 
embrassées construits symétriquement sur deux rimes abba-abba; et deux 
tercets construits sur deux rimes...: ccd-eed ou bien ccd-ede.” 

Pas un mot sur les sonnets sans rimes... Donc, méme pour M. Ro- 
mains, le sonnet sans rimes n’est pas un élément de liberté. L’idée de 
“sonnet” implique les quatre rimes, ainsi que l’alexandrin implique ses 
douze syllabes et le fait que le vers francais abhorre l’hiatus. Mais il y a 
le “nouveau jeu”, il y a l’esprit de révolte contre la régle, contre toute 
régle, et la forme francaise toute spéciale de cet esprit. On se rappelle 
Victor Hugo et sa fronde contre l’alexandrin: 

“Jai disloqué ce grand niais d’alexandrin”. Et on se rappelle Musset: 
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“Namouna LX 


“Quelle perversité! quelle ardeur inouie 
Pour lor et le plaisir! Comme toute la vie 
Est dans tes moindres mots! Ah! folle que tu es,... 
LXI 


“En vérité, lecteur, je crois que je radote... 
J'ai fait un hiatus indigne de pardon.” 


Et quatre pages plus loin c’est le méme esprit frondeur qui lui dicte ces vers: 
“LXXIII 


“C’est le point capital du Mahométanisme. .. 
Diable! j’ai du malheur, encore un barbarisme. .. 
On dit mahométisme, et j’en suis bien faché.” 
Et on se rappelle Riquiqui, les Grands Bourgeois et la petite de Marcel 


Prévost qui se moque de la grammaire. De méme, Alfred de Musset, esprit 
gaulois, francais, parisien, se moque de la versification et de la pureté de sa 
langue. Et M. Romains fait des sonnets sans rimes qu’il n’avoue pas dans 
son Petit Traité de Versification. 

4. Il faut hurler avec les loups 

C’est une maxime sociologique. En effet, qui ne hurle pas avec les 
loups, les loups le dévorent. Ce n’est qu’une maxime sociologique, car qui 
s’en sert 1A oii le pouvoir de la société finit, commet un impair. Pourquoi? 
Nous avons vu autre part que M. Max Weber, pour ne pas hurler avec les 
Grecs, avec l’Europe, se méfie du terme génie et pour le remplacer choisit 
le terme de charisma. Nous avons vu que pour connaitre la nature des 
choses, ou plutét pour se rapprocher de la nature des choses, ce qui veut 
dire pour quitter les préjugés européens sur les choses, il évite de former 
un jugement quelconque sans s’orienter quant & sa question sur l’opinion 
de l’Extréme-Orient. De méme, M. Durkheim dit, dans la Préface de ses 
Régles de la Méthode sociologique: “Une science des sociétés ne consiste 
pas dans une simple paraphrase des préjugés traditionnels.” 

Connaitre, c’est aller au dela de toute mode. Mais un artiste ne veut 
pas connaitre, il veut plaire, amuser, vivifier le sentiment. S’il veut in- 
struire, il n’est pas & sa place. Et le public qui croit retirer de l’instruction 
en lisant des poétes cherche midi a quatorze heures. 

Donec, s'il veut plaire, il ne saurait plaire en choquant les préjugés. 
Le poéte vit dans les préjugés des hommes et par les préjugés. Il vivifie 
les préjugés, les rend aimables, possibles, les idéalise,—et s’il en est l’anti- 
pode, il les ridiculise, en en faisant la satire. Tertium non datur. Parce que 
notre sentiment n’a que deux dimensions: ou bien amour ou bien haine. 
Ou bien sympathie ou bien antipathie. Les idées-clichés de son temps 
l’enthousiasment—ou bien l’exaspérent. 
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On dit que la satire est aisée,—en fait, il n’y a rien de plus difficile 
que la satire. Si les idées-clichés s’approchent de leur fin, il n’est pas 
difficile de les rendre ridicules: voyez les Précieuses ridicules de Moliére. 
Mais si ces mémes idées sont encore & leur apogée, impossible de les atta- 
quer de front. Il faut les tourner. II faut les suivre, montrer leurs faibles, 
tout en les suivant. Et montrer ces faibles sans qu’on puisse dire: Ce ne sont 
pas les défauts des idées, mais les défauts de |’interpréte. 

C’est ainsi que je comprends M. Jules Romains, poéte lyrique. II est 
bien possible qu’il dise: non, mon interpréte m’a mal jugé. N’a-t-il pas 
écrit tout sérieusement La Vie unanime (1908)? Mais c’est un ouvrage de 
jeunesse. J’ai fait mes expériences sur les idées monistes et leurs partisans 
poétiques. C’est parfois comme si ces idées s’ironisaient elles-mémes: “Il 
y avait une fois une grande idole en pierre au beau milieu d’un carrefour 
qui génait énormément le passage. On conclut de i’enlever. Mais il fut 
impossible aux plus forts de la déplacer. Un quidam lui mit un panier plein 
de gateaux de riz sous le nez: ‘Veuillez quitter le milieu du carrefour et 
vous placer sur le bord de la route!’ L’idole ne bougea pas. On lui offrit 
une grande bouteille de saké, elle ne bougea pas. Un malin se travestit 
en sergent de ville et dit brusquement: ‘Otez-vous de 1a, vous génez le 
passage!’ Cela ne servit a rien. On engagea des coolies et des vauriens 
qui nuit et jour lui remplirent les oreilles de leur cris. 

“Un imbécile du nom de Baka Také (imbécile de bambou) se moqua 
de tous ces stratagémes et on le pria de délivrer ses concitoyens de l’idole 
si mal placée. Que fit-il? ‘Les autres veulent que tu t’en ailles,’ dit-il, 
‘eh bien, moi, je te dis, ne bouge pas!’ L’idole, furieuse, quitta sa place et 
vint se ranger sur le bord de la route.” 

Voila ce que j’ai tiré du célébre roman japonais Neko (Chat), de Nat- 
soumé Soseki (p. 573 sv.). Et je pourrais citer des poémes lyriques, des 
contes, des gravures par douzaines, dans lesquels les boudhistes, les monistes, 
les unanimistes se moquent de leurs propres préjugés. 

5. . Donogoo Tonka ou les Miracles de la Science 


Il est bien possible que M. Jules Romains ait été unanimiste en 1908, 
et qu’il ait sincérement adopté les préjugés de l’époque: monisme, sym- 
bolisme et découverte de la vérité par intuition. Il est bien possible que 
M. Romains, en 1913, ait commencé de trouver peu a peu les invraisem- 
blances de ses idoles, l’impossibilité de tout monisme, les impairs du sym- 
bolisme, les & peu prés de I’intuition. 


On me répond: Quel bouquet! Monisme, symbolisme et intuition, 
ce sont trois idées distinctes et & distinguer. M. Romains, dans ses poémes, 
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a fait du monisme et il a fait du symbolisme. Peut-étre en a-t-il fait la 
caricature. Mais sur l’intuition, il ne s’est pas expliqué du tout. 

Et je riposte: Qui dit monisme ou symbolisme dit intuition. Car si ce 
n’est pas “monisme”, il faut distinguer. Et toute distinction se fait par 
intelligence qui est la faculté de connaitre par distinction (intelligere). 
C’est l’intuition sans distinction qui nous rend monistes. C’est I’intuition 
qui nous fait croire que ce qu’elle rend unique est une synthése. Le manque 
de distinction de l’intuition ouvre la pensée & tout mélange, a tout quipro- 
quo. Penser par intuition, c’est penser par symboles, par allégories, comme 
les primitifs, comme les paiens. Dunc, qui dit intuition dit monisme ou sym- 
bolisme,—qui dit monisme ou symbolisme dit intuition. 

M. Bergson, en marchant sur les traces de la métaphysique de E. A. 
Poe, a réintroduit dans l’école les prélogismes monisme, symbolisme, intui- 
tion, sans soustraction possible. Baudelaire, Mallarmé, ses prédécesseurs, 
avaient rendu a l’art ses prélogismes; lui, il a rendu ies prélogismes & la 
pensée. L’£volution Créatrice consacre les données immédiates de la con- 
science, au lieu de les discipliner. 

M. Jules Romains, dans le curieux conte cinématographique dont le 
titre a été choisi comme en-téte de ce chapitre, met ces données immédiates 
en action et leur laisse créer & leur aise du nouveau: M. Le Trouhadec, 
professeur de géographie au Collége de France, “n’a qu’une ambition, étre 
nommé membre de l'Institut,” mais ses “rivaux font bonne garde” (p. 28). 

Malheureusement pour lui, il y a l’histoire de Donogoo-Tonka: “Dans 
sa volumineuse Géographie de l’Amérique du Sud, parue il y a dix ans,... 
M. Le Trouhadec donne d’abondants renseignements sur la ville de Donogoo- 
Tonka, ainsi que sur la région aurifére dont elle forme le centre. Le 
seul malheur est que la ville de Donogoo-Tonka n’a jamais existé. M. Le 
Trouhadec a été la dupe de quelque récit fantaisiste d’aventurier, ou d'une 
invention humouristique. La jobardise n’est pas encore un titre pour I'In- 
stitut” (pp. 29, 30). 

Puisque la ville de Donogoo-Tonka n’existe pas, on lui propose... 
de la fonder. Une société par actions se forme pour exploiter la ville 
idéale, un groupe de chevaliers d’industrie devance la société pour exploiter 
les mines d’or, et, ne les trouvant pas, construit son Donogoo-Tonka n’im- 
porte oi, de facon que la société par actions trouve, en allant dans l’Améri- 
que du Sud, un Donogoo-Tonka tout fait. Elle apporte son capital, la ville 
grandit, fleurit, et Le Trouhadec triomphe de ses ennemis et est nommé a 
l'Institut. En méme temps, le gouverneur de Donogoo-Tonka le nomme 
“Pére de la Patrie” (p. 158), et le culte de l’erreur scientifique est déclaré 
obligatoire dans toute Il’étendue du pays. 
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6. M. Jules Romains a-t-il voulu faire la satire, ou 
Papothéose de la jobardise de Le Trouhadec? 

Pour juger le succés de Le Trouhadec, il y a deux points de vue. Le 
premier part de cette idée: il s’agit de savoir. Le second de cette idée: il 
s’agit d’avoir du succés. Ou bien I’un ou bien I’autre, car s'il s’agit de 
savouw, il faudra faire abstraction du succés en route. Mais s'il s’agit du 
succés, il faudra faire abstraction du savoir. Car, fondée ou non, Donogoo- 
Tonka n’a pas existé, lorsque Le Trouhadec I’a décrite. La description n’a 
été qu’une erreur: la projection de la réalité de l'avenir dans un temps 
reculé, création ou non, est une imposture. II est clair que les partisans 
de l’intuition créatrice ne sont pas de cet avis. 

Baudelaire a répété que E. A. Poe est un jongleur, qu’il fabrique des 
jongleries, des canards, etc. (Correspondance, 26 mars 1856), mais qu'il 
fait cela pour amorcer son public. Dans les notes nouvelles sur Edgar Poe 
(Nouvelles Histoires Extraordinaires), Baudelaire veut avoir appliqué le mot 
de jongleur au noble poéte “presque comme un éloge.” Naturellement, si 
on est partisan de l’intuition, de son symbolisme, du réve, surtout quand on 
est poéte, il est permis de croire que l’on peut étre jongleur dans les détails 
et sincére dans ses résultats. Ainsi, Baudelaire continue dans la lettre 
citée: “On fera semblant de ne vouloir considérer Poe que comme jongieur, 
mais je reviendrai 2 outrance sur le caractére surnaturel de sa poésie et de 
ses contes. II n’est Américain qu’en tant que jongleur. Quant au reste, 
c'est presque une pensée antiaméricaine.”” Donc Baudelaire croit que tout 
en alléchant le client par des canards, on peut lui insinuer la vérité. 


Ce n’est pas la méthode de M. Jules Romains. D’abord, M. Jules Ro- 
mains ne croit rien, il constate. Il constate que le monde veut étre trormpé, 
qu’il se laisse faire par les génies créateurs, qu’il adore méme les erreurs 
des génies créateurs en compagnie de “trois députations de Peaux-Rouges” 
(p. 166). “L’ordre est assuré par des policemen d’une stature élevée. Mais 
on remarque aussi une pompe & bras et quatre pompiers préts 4 ménager 
de grandes aspersions d’eau froide, si M. le Gouverneur le jugeait opportun.” 
Depuis, M. Jules Romains a continué ses études sur Le Trouhadec dans M. 
Le Trouhadec saisi par la Débauche et dans Le Mariage de Le Trouhadec. 
Il a eu un succés mondial avec Knock ou Le Triomphe de la Médecine, ot 
il chante les jongleries d’un charlatan en médecine. S’il recommande I’in- 
tuition, il la recommande encore a sa facon. Comme il avait recommandé 
le symbolisme. 


7. Conclusion 
M. Romains porte deux 4mes dans son corps, comme Faust: il est sym- 
boliste, mais il montre les erreurs de cette doctrine; il admire la pensée 
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créatrice, mais il en montre les supercheries et les ficelles. Il hurle avec 
les loups, mais il montre les cacophonies de ces hurlements. Ai-je raison 
d’expliquer ce dualisme psychologique comme fait social? Je crois qu'il 
est impossible de l’expliquer autrement: les influences des symbolistes sont 
visibles dans les Odes et Priéres; et il est visible que Romains n’est pas un 
symboliste comme les autres. Les influences de la pensée philosophique 
moderne sont visibles dans Donogoo-Tonka; et il est visible que Romains 
n’est pas le commis voyageur de la philosophie a la mode. 

Expliquez autrement si vous pouvez. Mais votre explication dépendra 
toujours des rapports de M. Romains avec ses contemporains lyriques et 
avec ses contemporains philosophiques. Ce sont ces rapports qui forment 
l’objet de la sociologie. 


LEO JoRDAN 
MUNICH 








MISCELLANEOUS 


THAT AGOSTINO NIFO’S “DE FALSA DILUVII PROGNOSTICATIONE” 
WAS NOT PUBLISHED UNTIL DECEMBER 24, 1519 


February, 1524, and prospect of a second flood, to which attention was 

called by Gabriel Naudé in 16451 and in which Hellmann reckoned that 56 
writers participated with at least 133 publications,” has hitherto been represented 
as initiated in 1517 by the printing by Agostino Nifo of his treatise On the False 
Prognostication of a Deluge. 1 propose to show that this work was rather first 
printed at Naples on Dec. 24, 1519, that it was not composed by Nifo until 
that year, and that he probably derived the idea for it from a treatise dedicated 
to him by Albertus Pighius, or Pigghe, of Kampen in Holland and composed and 
printed at Paris about March 18, 1519. 


The reputed edition of 1517 cannot now be found but is listed by Graesse 
(Trésor, IV, 678) as follows: “De falsa diluvii prognosticatione quae ex con- 
ventu omnium planetarum qui in piscibus contingit anno 1524 divulgata est 
LL. III ad Karolum primum divino afflatum spiritu Caesarem. Flor. Phil. Junta, 
1517 mense Septembris in 4°.” I believe that this entry is a confusion with the 
edition of Florence, September, 1520, from the copy of which in the Biblio- 
théque Mazarine, Paris, I quote the following description: “Augustini Niphi 
philosophi Suessani de falsa diluvii prognosticatione quae ex conventu omnium 
planetarum qui in piscibus contingit anno 1524 divulgata est libri tres Ad Karo- 
lum primum divino afflante spiritu Caesarem semper Augustum... / 
Florentiae per Haeredes Philippi Iuntae Anno domini MDXX mense Septembri 
Leone X Pont. impressum ac ultimo revisum.” Charles V was not even King of 
the Romans in 1517 and would not have been addressed as Caesar then. The 
superior Latin of the title which I have quoted from an actual copy of the work 
(divino afflante spiritu is preferable to divino afflatum spiritu, and Caesarem 
semper Augustum to a mere Caesarem) further suggests that Graesse’s title was 
not taken from an actual copy of the work. That Charles should still be called 
the First, his numeral as King of Spain, after he had become Emperor may seem 
a little strange in a work printed at Florence, but would be a not unnatural 
form for Nifo, himself a native of the Kingdom of Naples and subject of the 
King of Spain, to use in a work published at Naples on Dec. 24, 1519, after 


i HE controversy concerning the conjunction of all the planets in Pisces in 


1A. Nipbi Opuscula moralia et politica cum Gabrielis Naudaei judicio de Nipbo, Paris, 
1645. 

2G. Hellmann, Beitrége zur Geschichte der Meteorologie, Nr. 1 (pp. 5-102), “Aus der 
Bliitezeit der Astrometeorologie. J. Stéfflers Prognose fiir das Jahr 1524,” Berlin, 1914. This 
publication in its turn is Nr. 273 in Veréffentlichungen des Kéniglich Preussischen Meteorolo- 
gischen Instituts. It will be henceforth cited as Hellmann (1914). 
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Charles had been elected Emperor on June 28, 1519, but before he had been 
crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle on Oct. 23, 1520. 


Moreover, it would seem more likely that Nifo would first publish his work 
at Naples than at Florence. His commentaries o1 the Quadripartitum of 
Ptolemy had been printed at Naples on April 23, 1513, by Peter Maria de Richis 
of Pavia. His De regnandi peritia was also printed at Naples in 1523 and 
dedicated to Charles V.* His Libri doi (sic) de le figure dele stelle belionorice 
alla illustrissima Maria Sanseverina principessa de Nola appeared at Naples in 
1526. He finished composing his commentaries on the Meteorology of Aristotle 
at Salerno on April 15, 1523.5 It is true that this work was printed at Venice 
(in 1531), which was also true of many other works by him, for example, his 
reply to Pomponazzi on the immortality of the soul, published in 1518. But 
Nifo’s earlier association with the Venetian university town, Padua, had led him 
to publish at Venice since 1503. He would seem to have had no such association 
with Florence until 1519-1521 when he taught at the University of Pisa for 
the huge salary of 1225 florins, although Leo X, a Medicean pope, also is said 
to have called him for a time to Rome. His presence at Pisa might account for 
printing at Florence in 1520, but not in 1517. 


Hellmann was unable to find the reputed edition of 1517, but thought 
that the treatise of Pighius, dated on its title page “1518”, proved the previous 
existence of Nifo’s work. But this is not the case. Pighius, who writes A De- 
fense of Astrology Against the Herd of Prognosticators Who Issue Annual Pre- 
dictions and Misname Themselves Astrologers, and who addresses it to “Augusti- 
nus Niphus of Sessa, chief of the philosophers of our age and restorer of a truer 
astrology”,® does not once allude to a De falsa diluvii prognosticatione by Nifo, 
although he mentions other writings by him. And there is nothing to indicate 
or suggest that the work of Pighius was inspired by a previous work of Nifo on 
the conjunction of 1524 and false prognostication of a flood. Pighius says that 
he has been encouraged to dedicate his work to Nifo by another native of Sessa, 
Galeatius Florimontius, a representative of Antcnio Colonna at the Court of 
Francis I and a man skilled in both astrology and philosophy.* The reason that 
Pighius calls Nifo the restorer of a truer astrology is because he has cleared up 
the difficulties of the Ptolemaic astrology (for which Pighius wishes to abandon 
Albumasar and other Arabic astrology) in his book on the causes of our calami- 


3 Ad Sylvium Pandonium Boviani episcopum Eutichi Augustini Nipbi Philothei Suesseni 
ad Apotelesmata Ptolemaci eruditiones, Impressum Neapoli per Petrum Mariam de Richis papien- 
sem a. D. MDXIII die vero xxii aprilis. Copy BN Rés. R. 112 (1). 

4See Nourrisson, Machiavel, 1875, pp. 227-234. I have examined De regnendi peritia only 
in the 1645 edition of Nifo’s Opuscula mentioned in a preceding note. 

5 Augustini Niphi Medices Philosophi Suessani in libris Aristotelis Meteorologicis Commen- 
taria. Eiusdem Commentaria in libro de mistis qui ¢ Veteribus Quartus Meteororum Liber inscri- 
bitur, Venice, 1531. But at fol. 146v, at the close of the text, we read: “Finis Salerni. 1523 
15to Aprilis.” 

6 Alberti Pighii Campensis Philosophi Mathematici ac Theologiae baccaleurei formati ad- 
versus prognosticatorum vulgus qui ennuas predictiones edunt et se astrologos mentiuntur As- 
trologiae defensio ad Augustinum Nyphum Suessanum pbhilosophorum nostrae aetatis principem 
et Astrologiae syncerioris resteuratorem. Parisiis Ex officina Henrici Stephani 1518. 

TIbid., fol. 3r. 
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ties (published at Venice in 1505)® and his commentaries on the Quadriparti- 
tum® (published, as we have said, at Naples in 1513). Pighius also expresses 
the wish that Nifo would translate all of Ptolemy into Latin.!° 


The work of Pighius was not printed in 1518, but in March or April, 1519. 
The “1518” on its title page is the result of the printer’s following the practice 
at Paris of not beginning the new year until Easter. Now in 1519 Easter did not 
occur until April 24. Pighius, on the other hand, distinctly states in the text 
that he reckons the years by the Roman, not the Gallic, usage.11 His volume 
of 32 leaves, after title page, contents, preface to Nifo, and brief general intro- 
duction, divides into three parts. The first attacks current annual predictions,1? 
especially one of Jaspar Laet. The second and shortest is against the prognosti- 
cating by many astrologers from the conjunction of 1524 of unprecedented 
disasters including a second flood.1* The third and longest is an annual predic- 
tion by Pighius himself on Ptolemean principles for the year 1519 and based 
chiefly upon the recent solar eclipse of July 8, 1518.14 The preface to Nifo is 
dated Dec. 30, 1518 (“Ex Parisiis III. Cal. Ian.”). At the end of the third part 
and whole treatise is the date March 18, 1519 (“Finis. XV. Calendas Aprilis. 
1519”). 


Now if Pighius makes no reference to a preceding De falsa diluvii prog- 
nosticatione of Nifo, it is equally true that Nifo in that work makes no allusion 
whatever to Pighius. It therefore may be asked, why do I accuse Nifo rather 
than Pighius of failure to recognize the earlier work of another? The answer 
is in the first place that Pighius, who gives every sign of good faith, who dedi- 
cates his work to Nifo, praises him, and mentions other of his works, would 
have been only too willing to mention the De falsa diluvii prognosticatione, had 
it existed and been known to him. Indeed, it would have been foolish for him 
not to mention it in a work so much like it, especially as he was dedicating that 
work to its author. With Nifo the case is different, since he has already in an- 
other connection been shown to have been something of a plagiarizer. His De 
regnandi peritia, which he also dedicated to Charles V and printed in 1523, has 
extensive parallels with The Prince of Machiavelli, which as yet had not been 
printed but circulated in MS form.15 


8 Euthici Aug. Nipbi Philothei suessani de Nostrarum calemitatum causis liber ad Oliverium 
Cerafem cardinalium maximum... / ...Compietum Suesse MDIIII julit xx die. Printed at 
Venice for the heirs of Octavian Scot by Nonetus Locatellus of Bergamo, 1505 “tertio nonas 
Aprilis”. Copies BN Rés. R. 107, 108 et 646 (1). 

® Pighius, Astrologise defensio, fol. 19r. 

10 [bid., fol. 4r. . 

11 [bid., fol. 24r, “(Romano non Gallico more annos computo).” 

12 Ibid., fol. 6r, “Pars Prima. Aniles fabulas esse annorum prognostica que annis singulis 
emittuntur nec Astrologiam quicquam in his cognoscere.” 

13 [bid., fol. 13v, “Pars Secunda. Vana esse quae vulgus Astrologorum toti orbi comminatur 
ex eo qui futurus est omnium planetarum conventu in signo piscium Anno Domini M. D. 

De universali fere diluvio et tam horrendis quae nobis tam infauste ominantur.” 

14 [bid., fol. 19r, “Pars Tertia. In qua describuntur significationes illius Solaris Eclipsis 
quae fuit anno M. D. XVIII. Octava Iunii cuius significationes anno praesenti M. D. XIX. 
apparebunt praccipue Cum particularium etiam constellationum eodem anno occurentium expli- 
catione.” 

15 Nourrisson, Machievel, 1875, pp. 227-234. The De regnendi peritie, which I have ex- 
amined in Naudé’s 1645 edition of Nifo’s Opuscule, contains such chapters as these: III, 3, How 
Louis XII in occupying Italy erred in many ways; III, 9, How Caesar Borgia mollified those 
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There is another cogent reason for thinking that Nifo’s treatise was not 
published until Dec. 24, 1519, at Naples. It is that of all the 56 authors and 133 
odd publications which Hellmann says were called forth by this controversy, 
only the works of Nifo and Pighius appeared during the three or four years, 
1517-1520. Yet the work of Nifo represents the opinion as already widespread 
that a flood will follow the conjunction of 1524. It also represents others as 
already arguing against this notion. Public interest was, therefore, already 
aroused, and the ground was prepared for controversy. Why was it delayed for 
two or three years more after 1517? Why was it that there were no re-editions 
of Nifo’s treatise during 1518 and most of 1519, whereas Hellmann counts some 
six editions at Florence, Bologna, Augsburg, and perhaps Naples in the single 
year 1520? The answer is that these reprintings followed immediately upon the 
first printing of the work at the end of 1519, and that after Nifo had popu- 
larized an idea which Pighius had broached, other writers increasingly entered 
the lists on one side or another in 1521, 1522, 1523 and 1524. 


LyNN THORNDIKE 
CoLtumB1A UNIVERSITY 


THE CORVACHO VERSION OF THE HUSBAND 
LOCKED OUT STORY 


LTHOUGH the earliest version of the husband locked out story is found 
in the very ancient oriental collection The Cukasaptati,’ the Disciplina 
Clericalis of Petrus Alphonsus and The Book of the Seven Sages of 

Rome? must be considered as the most influential sources for the theme in occi- 
dental literature. 


It is not the purpose of these notes to attempt a review of the complicated 
history of the versions of these works, especially the Seven Sages. That has 
been done by many scholars since Loiseleur Deslongchamps and Le Roux de Lincy. 
I shall analyze a variant of this particular tale* as found in the Spanish * Cor- 


whom he had often injured; IV, 1, Whether a prince should be liberal to conserve his princedom; 
IV, 4, Whether a prince should be feared or loved. 

1 The VIlIth night of the Nakbashabi version contains the outline of the Seven Sages. See 
E. Teza’s translation of Brockhaus’ version in D’Ancona’s II Libro dei Setti Savj di Roma (Pisa, 
1864, pp. xlvi ff). 

L. Di Francia gives the following resumé of the husband locked out story as it occurs in 
Teza’s translation of another version (see E. Teza, La tradizione dei Sette Savi nelle novelline 
magiare, Bologna, 1864): A husband complains to relatives that his wife sleeps out. She in 
turn accuses him of doing likewise. The argument leads to a pact — that the first one to sleep 
out is the guilty one. One night the wife leaves her bed. The husband arises, locks the door 
and refuses her admittance. There is a splash at the well. The wife has thrown a stone into 
it. The husband, thinking that his wife has hurled herself into the well, rushes out to her aid. 
She runs into the house and locks him out. She allows him to reenter on a promise of recon- 
ciliation (See Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, Vol. XLIV, 1904, pp. 1 ff). 

2 See Killis Campbell, The Seven Sages of Rome (New York, 1907, p. xvii): “. .. there 
are at least forty different versions of The Seven Sages, properly so called, and these, if we are 
to believe the bibliographers, are preserved in upwards of two hundred manuscripts and nearly 
two hundred and fifty editions.” 

3 The most up-to-date bibliography relating to the husband locked out or puteus theme 
is to be found in A. C. Lee, The Decameron, Its Sources and Analogues (London, 1909, pp. 
191-198); and Killis Campbell (op. cit., p. xc). 

4 The tale occurs in the 15th-century Spanish translation of the Seven Sages as it is in- 
cluded in Johannes Junior’s (Gobii) Scala Celi, the Libro de los Siete Sabios de Roma. It is 
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vacho, of the Archpriest of Talavera, and relate it with its literary predecessors.® 


The story occurs in a work anterior to El Corvacho, El Libro de los En- 
xemplos, but in that collection there is no problem of provenance. It has long 
been known that the 466 exempla include practically the entire Disciplina 
Clericalis.6 Enxemplo ccxxxv, which presents the story, is taken bodily from 
the work of Petrus Alphonsus.? 


In El Corvacho, however, the apologue is not an incorporation of the same 
as found in the Disciplina Clericalis, El Libro de los Enxemplos, or the Diego 
de Cafiizares translation of the excerpt from the Scala Cali. 


A story that formed part of the Disciplina Clericalis and the majority of 
the many versions of The Seven Sages® was bound to be diffused widely. The 
popularity of such works as these not only accounts for the presence of the 
theme in the literatures of Europe but it also serves to explain its numberless 
variants, for to translate often meant to adapt. Consider in this regard the dis- 
torting effect of oral transmission and the complexity of the investigator’s task 
can be surmised.® To date scholars have been content to point to the Disciplina 
Clericalis as the probable ultimate source!® of the apologue in El Corbacho, the 
while entertaining the possibility of influence through the Decameron.11 


Arturo Farinelli is in all probability correct in calling this story in El] Cor- 
bacho a late intrepolation, but his inference that direct parentage may be traced 


the work of one Diego de Cafiizares and bears the subtitle of Nouella que Diego de Cafiizares de 
Latyn en Romance declaré y trasladé de un libro llamado Scala Celi, in Opnisculos literarios 
de los siglos XIV a XVI (ed. Paz y Mélia, Soc. de Biblidfilos Espafioles, Madrid, 1892). See 
also, Gallardo, Ensayo (II, col. 215, no. 1575). For an analysis of the Scala Cali consult T. F. 
Crane, Exempla de Jacques de Vitry (Publications of the Folklore Society, XXVI, London, 
1890). Crane writes in part, regarding the stories of the alphabetically arranged Scala Celi: 
“The stories are usually given an interesting form, in some cases are taken from the works now 
unknown (note).” The note explains: “This is the case with the curious version of the Seven 
Wise Masters found under Femine (fols 87vo-96) [see Goedecke in Orient und Occident, III, 
p. 385, where the version is reprinted from the edition of Liibeck, 1476]” (op. cit., p. Ixxxvii). 

The Spanish translation of the Seven Sages proper is El libro de los Siete Sabios (Burgos, 
1530). 

For the Catalan metrical version see A. Mussofia, Die catalanische metrische Version der 
sieben weisen Meister (Wien, 1876). 

5 This apologue does not appear in the Spanish version of 1253, El libro de los engannos 
¢ asayamientos de las mugeres, which derives from an older Oriental form of the Seven Sages 
theme. See D. Comparetti, Researches Respecting the Book of Sindibéd (London, 1882; 
Publ. Folklore Soc., TX); and also A. Bonilla y San Martin, Libro de los engannos, etc. (Biblio- 
teca Hispinica, XIV). 

6 Attributed to Clemente Sanchez, Archidiacre de Valderas. The MS known as that of the 
Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid was edited by P. de Gayangos in vol. 51 of the B. A. E. and con- 
tains 395 exempla. A. Morel-Fatio edited the 71 missing exemple as found in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale of Paris in Vol. VII of Romania (1878), and dated the collection as having been made 
between 1400 and 1421. 

7 See P. de Gayangos, op. cit., (p. 505, mote) “Este cuento esté tomado a la letra de la 
Discipline Clericalis de Pedro Alfonso donde puede verse a la p. 51 # 14.” 

8 See Killis Campbell, table (op. cit., p. xxxv). 

See T. Wright, Seven Sages (Percy Soc., London, 1845, p. liii): “It is a singular proof 
of the long duration of the popularity of such stories, that within a few days I have heard the 
same story told in a small country town as having happened to one of the townsmen, then dead, 
who had a scolding and unruly wife.” 

10Among them R. Menéndez y Pelayo, Origines de la Novela (Vol. II, p. xv). 

11 The 4th story of the VIIth Day. 
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to Boccaccio’s novella is less convincing.12_ A comparison of contents for the 
Talavera story and the movella of Tofano and Monna Ghita can at 
most show but several analogies, as may be derived from an analysis of many of 
the numerous versions of the Seven Sages and the Disciplina Clericalis. Of those 
who adapted this theme Boccaccio stands alone in refusing to follow the moral 
of his misogynic predecessors. Boccaccio’s moral is: “a jealous and alcoholic 
husband gets his just deserts.” To arrive at that moral he has reworked the 
theme thoroughly.1° No parallel in spirit can be found in Spain. 


The following table will illustrate the points of contact for the nine dis- 
tinguishing features of the Archpriest’s story (excluding the central episode of 
hurling the stone in the well, which occurs in all) 14 and indicate its most plausi- 
ble source. 
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Als a a sit |& Id El Corvacho [editions of 1493 ff] 
A | x | x|/x/}<x Curfew law [inferred by ending] 
B | x| <x Old man and young wife 
c x| x Neglected wife 
D |x x | Re | x|<x “Prisoner” wife?* 
E|x | x x x Theft of keys 
F x| x | x{|x|x/|<x Husband awakes—not feigning sleep?5 
G | | x zi z Sickness as wife’s explanation?® 
H|xX|x |x | x Husband accused of adultery 
1 x | x | — Se ‘Husband arrested by watch and punished 


























1212 novella divulgatissima, gia contenuta in germe anche nella Discipline Clericalis di 
Pietro Alfonso, non figurava in origine nell’opera dell’arciprete; non la conteneva |’unico mano- 
scritto rimastoci; l’offrono le stampe posteriori del 1498, 1500 ecc., che probabilmente la tolsero, 
variandola, alla traduzi corrente e abbreviata del Decemerone (note) .” 

(Note. “Mi ha tutta l’aria d’una interpolazione poco felice. Ecc.” Italia e Spagna, Torino, 
1920, pp. 297-298). 

In an earlier study Farinelli had gone so far in his inference as to offer parallel 
versions for Talavera’s apologue and the ovella as it appears in the 1524 Toledo translation of 
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The aforegoing analysis shows that the tale in El Corvacho is faithful to the 
plot of the puteus story in the very popular Historia Septem Sapientum. There 
is more to the similarity than the mere coincidence of plot, however, and a com- 
parison of salient features may serve to illustrate.27 


Boccaccio’s Centonovelle (Decameron) (See Note sul Boccaccio in Ispagna nell’Eta Media, in 
Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, Band XVII, 1906, pp. 134 ff). 
13 See L. Di Francia, Novellistica (Milano, 1924, I, pp. 146-147). 


ee story is generally referred to as the puteus theme by students of The Seven Sages 
material. 


15 Die Disciplina Clericalis des Petrus Alfonsi (ed. Hilka and Sdderhjelm, Heidelberg, 1911). 
The story is told with little change in the French derivative, Le Chastoiement d’un pére a son 
fils. Also based on the Disciplina Clericalis are the variants contained in Raimundi de Biteris’ 
Kalilae et Dimnae (1313) (see L. Hervieux, Fabulistes Latins, Vol. V, pp. 766 ff); and the 14th- 
century Sixth Fable of Adolphus (see Polycarpi. Leyseri, Historia Poetarum et Poematum Medii 
Aevi, Halae Magdeb, 1721, p. 2018 ff). 


16 HY. A. Keller, Romans des Sept Seges (Tibingen, 1836). Gaston Paris dates it about 
1155 in his Littérature francaise au moyen dge (2nd ed., p. 247). 


17 Hermann Oesterley, Jobannis de Alta Silva, Dolopathos, sive de rege et septem sapientibus 
(Strasburg, 1873). Oecsterley dates this version at 1184 (Ibid., Einleitung, p. xi). 


18 Brunet et Montaiglon, Li Romans de Dolopathos (Paris, 1886). Montaiglon 
comes to the conclusion that Herbers’ metrical version can be dated within 350 years 
of its Latin model. This would place it in the late 12th or early 13th century (Brunet et Mon- 
taiglon, ibid., Préface, p. xix). 


Patterned on the puteus story as found in the French Dolopathos is the fablieu of Pierre 
d’Anfol, De celui qui enferma sa femme dans une tour, etc. (See Legrand d’Aussy, Fabliaux, 
Paris, 1829, Vol. Ili, p. 146). 


19 Le Roux de Lincy, Roman des Sept Sages (following A. Loiseleur Deslongchamps’ Essai 
sur les Fables indiennes, Paris, 1838). The Italian version, published by A. D’Ancona (Il 
Libro dei Setti Savj di Roma, Pisa, 1864), derives from the French and, except for the wife’s 
explanation, has identical points of contact. For the tendency in the Italy of the Middle Ages 
to prefer French rifacimenti to Latin originals see G. Bertoni, I] Duecento (Milano, 1910, pp. 
226-227). 


20 G. Buchner, Erlanger Beitrage (Vol. V, 1889). For many years the Historia was erro- 
neously attributed to John of Alta Silva and, therefore, erroneously considered as the primary 
source for all other versions of The Seven Sages of Rome. Buchner has edited the oldest extant 
MS text, that of Innsbruck 15342. 


21 The Latin prose text of the Scala Cali was published in Seville in 1496. 


22 Excepting the central feature of the hurling of the stone in the well, the Decameron 
has no other important incident in common with the story in El Corbacho. 


23 Ed. Pérez Pastor, Arcipreste de Talavera (Soc. de Biblidfilos espafioles, 1901). Also 
known by still another title, Reprobacién del amor mundano. 


24In the many versions where the word, for, or a derivative is used, it is synonymous to 
“house” (See Legrand d’Aussy, op. cit., Vol. I, 288, and Vol. III, p. 146). 


25In contrast to the Disciplina Clericalis, the Dolopathos, and their derivatives, the wife 
does not intoxicate her husband to carry out her scheme. 


26 In the Historia, it is her mother who is supposed to be sick; in the others, she claims 
that she herself is ill. 


27 The numbers are inserted to show relationship of parallel features. 
































El Corvacho 
(Pérez Pastor, Archipreste de Tala- 
vera, pp. 113-115). 

[1] “Otro enxemplo quiero contar: 
cémo un cauallero viejo tomé por 
muger vna moga, la qual mucho amé; 
tanto que cada noche cerraba él mismo 
las puertas de su casa e ponia las llaves 
debaxo de su almohada de dormir. [2] 
Acaesciéd que este cauallero, por ser 
viejo, no contentaua a su muger, asi 
en el acto carnal como en las cosas que 
le menguauan, é por tanto la muger 
amaua otro; e cada noche tomaua las 
Ilaves dormiendo su marido, e se iva a 
su enamorado. [3] E faziendolo mu- 
chas vezes, acaescié vna noche que se 
desperté el marido e fallola menos; e 
fuese a la puerta e fallola abierta e 
cerrola por dentro, e subié a los corre- 
dores altos de la casa e miré por vna 
ventana fasta la placa; luego vino su 
muger, y hallando la puerta cerrada 
estaua triste; empero tocé a la puerta, 
y respondié el cauallero: ‘Mala muger, 
muchas noches te he prouado. Certi- 
ficote que de fuera quedaras.’ [4] 
E dixo ella: ‘Sefior, yo soy estada lla- 
mada por vna esclaua de mi madre, 
que yaze tan doliente que creo que no 
se leuantara desta enfermedad. [5] Por 
ende, vos ruego que por amor de Dios 
me abrays.’ [6] E él le respondié: ‘Por 
cierto no entraras.’ [7] Ella oyendo 
esto, dixole: ‘Sefior, ti sabes que aqui, 
cabe la puerta, esté un pozo, e si non 
me abres yo me echaré en él.’ [8] E él 
dixo: ‘Pluguiese a Dios que te echases.” 
[9] E dixo ella: ‘Sefior, pues assi 
lo quieres, yo me langaré en él; mas 
primero quiero encomendar mi alma a 
Dios e a la Virgen Maria.’ [10] Dicho 
esto, llegose al pozo e lanzé dentro una 
grand piedra e ascondiose cabe la pu- 
erta. El cauallero, como oyé el golpe 
de la piedra, dixo: [11] ‘Guay de mi, 
que mi muger se ha afogado,’ e des- 
cendié luego e corrié al pozo. E ella, 
estando escondida, como vid la puerta 
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Hystoria VII Sapientum 
( G. Buchner, Erlanger Beitrage, Vol. 
V, pp. 221-23). 

[1] “Dvdum erat in quadam civi- 
tate quidam miles senex, qui quandum 
iuuenculam, sicut tu habes, accepit. 
Quam miro modo dilexit, in tantum 
quod qualibet nocte propriis manibus 
hostia domus sue clausit et claues sub 
capite posuit. . . . [2] Accidit quod 
miles iste, eo quod senex esset, vxorem 
suam non poterat consolari, quantum 
uolebat, ad actum carnis. Vnde ipsa 
alium adamauit et singulis noctibus 
viro dormiente claues domus accipere 
solebat et ostia aperire et ad amasium 
pergere et priuate ad virum suum re- 
dire. [3] Domina vna nocte surrexit 
viro dormiente et ad amasium perrexit. 
Cito post hoc maritus a sompno ex- 
citatur, et Cum vxorem non inuenit, 
surrexit et hostium domus apertum 
inuenit. Satis firmiter cum repagulo 
firmauit. Hoc facto solarium domus 
ascendit et in quadam fenestra, que 
vultra plateam communem erat, ap- 
podiauit, vt vxorem videret, quando 
ab amasio recederet. Post hoc erga ter- 
cium gallicantum venit mulier, et cum 
hostium firmiter clausum inuenit, pul- 
sabat. Ait miles: ‘O meretrix pessima, 
iam sum expertus quod sepius lectum 
meum dimisisti et adulterium perpe- 
trasti. Amen dico tibi, ibi manebis, 
quousque ad silencium pulsetur. . . .’ 
[4] At illa: ‘O domine, cur talia di- 
cis? Veritatem tibi dicam: dum essem 
iuxta te in lecto, uenit quedam ancilla 
ex parte matris mee, que michi nun- 
ciauit ut eam sine ulteriori dilacione 
visitarem, eo quod in extremis labora- 
bat. . . . [5] Et ideo dei amore michi 
hostium aperi, .. .” [6] Ait miles: ‘In 
vanum laboras. Amen dico tibi, ibi 
permanebis, . . . .” [7] Illa hoc audiens 
ait: ‘Domine mi, tibi constat quod 
hic prope hostium domus est fons pro- 
fundus. Nisi me intrare permittas, 
cicius me ipsam uolo in fonte sub- 
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abierta, luego entré en casa e cerrola, 
e subid a la ventana; entretanto estu- 
vo el cauallero cabe el pozo Illorando 
e diziendo: ‘O desauenturado, que he 
perdido mi tan cara e amada muger; 
maldita sea la hora en que cerré la 
puerta.’ [12] E oyendo ella esto e bur- 
lando, le dixo: ‘O viejo maldito, cé6mo 
estas ay a tal hora? non te vasta mi 
cuerpo? por qué vas cada noche de puta 
en puta e dexas mi cama?’ [13] En- 
tonces venieron los guardas e pren- 
dieronly e castigaronle toda la noche 
en la presion. E en la majfiana pu- 
sieronle en la picota. Estos e otros 
muchos engafios vsan las mugeres, 
los quales serian muy luengos de con- 
tar.” 





mergere . . .” [8] At ille: ‘A multis 
diebus vtinam submersa fuisses, .. .’ 
[9] Illa vero ait: ‘Domine, ex quo sic 
est, me ipsam submergere uolo. Sed 
prius testamentum meum condo: in 
primis lego deo et beate Marie et omni- 
bus sanctis animam meam;....’ [10] 
Hiis dictis ad fontem accessit. Iuxta 
fontem autem erat lapis grandis. . . .’ 
Accepit lapidem cum duabus manibus 
in fontemque proiecit. Audiens autem 
miles sonitum magnum ait: [11] ‘Heu 
michi, heu! vxor mea est submersa.’ 
Statim descendit et ad fontem cu- 
currit. Domina interim stabat retro 
hostium; et cum vidisset apertum, in- 
trauit et clausit, solarium ascendit et 
in fenestra se appodiauit. Interim 
miles vultra fontem stetit et fleuit 
amare atque dixit: ‘Heu michi! iam 
vxore mea sum priuatus. Pereat hora, 
in qua hostium contra eam clausi.’ 
[12] Domina hoc audiens subrisit et 
ait: ‘O maledicte senex, cur ista hora 
iam ibi stas? Nonne corpus meum tibi 
sufficiebat? Cur ad meretrices tuas sic 
emni nocte vadis et lectum meum 
dimittis?’ . . . [13] Illi vero militem 
acceperunt et per noctem totam in 
uinculis posuerunt et in crastino super 
pyllorium posuerunt.” 


The Archpriest of Talavera, or whoever is responsible for this interpolation, 








has evidently been acquainted with the Historia Septem Sapientum?® and has 
been content to follow it closely up to the point where the husband is locked 
out, omitting the cumbersome details of the ensuing argument. ‘The one notice- 
able omission in the Spaniard’s version is the discussion of the important réle 
played by the curfew law in the Historia. 

Of course, it seems empirical to dismiss the influence of oral transmission 
in tracing the history of the development of this tale. The whole cycle of the 
Seven Sages owes its appearance in Europe more to oral transmission than to the 
diffusion of MSS.2® Yet in this analysis it is clear that the tale has not been 


28H. Fischer lists 31 MSS of this work, 28 actually extant, ranging between the years 
1342 and 1487. Furthermore, he calls our attention to the fact that the list compiled can not 
be complete as many other libraries, besides those consulted by him, may have MSS of the work 
(Beitraége zur Literatur der sieben weisen Meister, Greifswald, 1902, p. 4 ff). 

29 Gaston Paris, quoting and enlarging on Comparetti’s researches (II Libro di Sindibéd, 
Revue Critique, 1869, Il, p. 237) writes: “Sindibad a été transmis aux nations de l’Europe 
occidentale, au moyen Age, non par une traduction direcre d’une des formes qu’il avait revétues 


——_—_— 
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moulded in its present form by the process of oral transmission. It is not to be 
inferred that the scribe who has given it its Spanish dress had the Innsbruck 
MS before his eyes. One must also consider the strong possibility that this tale 
in the Seven Sages material was inspired by the story in the Disciplina Cleri- 
calis.2° But the evidence leads one to affirm that the scribe who first inter- 
polated the tale in the 1498 edition of El Corbacho, if not familiar with the 
version reproduced in these pages, must have handled one of the many MSS 
or early editions of the Historia, which was either identical or differed very 
slightly from Buchner’s text.*1 The story in the Archpriest’s work is an abridge- 
ment pure and simple of the same as told in the Historia, of which the repro- 
duced text may well serve as a model. 


The theme was to recur spasmodically in the succeeding generations ot 


Spanish literature until it found its most artistic form in the Celoso Extremeno 
of Cervantes.® 


D. P. RorunDa 
Miits CoLiece, Ca.ir. 


en Orient, mais par des narrations orales qui ont abouti au roman francais des Sept Sages et a 
l’Historia Septem Sapientum, quelque soit d’ailleurs le rapport de ces textes l’un a J’autre” 
(Romania, Ul, p. 486). 

30 See Keller, op. cit. (p. cxc). Also in accounting for the presence of the “theft of the 
keys” incident, which does not occur in versions of the Sept Sages antedating the Historia, or 
rather its French translation, Gaston Paris comes to this conclusion, “II est aussi question de ces 
clefs dans le Dolopathos, et on peut trouver invraisemblable une rencontre fortuite. Je croirais 
volontiers que notre traducteur avait lu ce conte dans la Disciplina Clericalis, oi il figure, et 
que ce trait du récit de Pierre Alfonse lui était vaguement resté dans la mémoire” (Deux 
Rédactions du Roman des Sept Sages de Rome, Paris, 1876, p. xxxv, note 4). 

31] quote from G. Paris again (re L’Ystoire des Sept Sages, the 1492 Geneva edition which 
he reprints): “La traduction francaise est faite avec une grande fidélité et peut remplacer 
Voriginal pour la comparaison des textes” (Deux Rédactioms, p. xli). 

It is true, all the important features in the Historia are contained in the Ystoire, though 
the translator has embellished and expanded it considerably. The order of incidents, however, 
is not identical with the original. In addition, at least one minor detail present not only in the 
Historia but also in the prose- and verse-versions of the Sept Sages, the Decameron and El 
Corbacho, is missing. In the aforementioned works the wife, before hurling the stone into the 
well, increases the deception by entrusting her soul to God, or some Saint. Though I would like 
the Ystoire to be completely faithful to its avowed original and lend a stronger possibility to this 
point, I find that the relationship of the story in Spanish is much closer to the Historie than to 
its French translation. 

32 Cervantes in the Celoso Extremefio has reworked the variants of the tale. His notable 
omission is that of the central incident. In the works analyzed above, the story is about an 
adulteress who escapes from an embarrassing situation by hurling a stone into the well. In the 
Celoso Extremeno, there is no well and no adulteress. The young wife is but a pseudo-adulteress. 
She meets her lover only after extracting a vow of chastity from him, which he keeps through 
the aid of an unexplainable sleep while in her arms. The tragedy of Cervantes’ story lies chiefly 
in the husband’s disillusionment and his death before his wife can tell him the truth. (In 
Keller’s analysis of a version of the Seven Sages, op. cit., p. cxci, the deceived husband dies of 
broken heart). 

The tale in its older settings is told to show a wily woman at work. Where the tale has 
not been openly misogynic in character, the storyteller has given us a moral attacking unjustified 
jealousy (as in the case of Italian novellieri, Boccaccio, Sercambi and Bandello, to mention the 
most important). Cervantes deliberately evoked sympathy for the husband as well as the wife. 
Even the intruder’s character is tempered with no small degree of goodness. He has given us a 
serious page from life that makes us think rather than condemn, and has taken great care that 
whatever the moral, it shall be more attractive than any of the story’s questionable details. (For 
some important analogues and possible sources of the Celoso Extremefio, see Schevill and Bonilla, 
Cervantes, Novelas Ejemplares, Madrid, 1925, Vol. Ill, p. 389 ff., vol. 14 of Obras Completas). 
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TWELFTH-CENTURY EPIC FORMS IN FOURTEENTH- 
CENTURY CHRONICLES 


ON Ramén Menéndez Pidal, in his Poesia Juglaresca y Juglares,1 makes 
D the interesting statement that in Spain, 12th-century forms of some of 
the epics were still being sung or recited as late as the 14th century, 
along with the “refundiciones” or later rearrangements. This is, of course, an 
unusual situation, for ordinarily the minstrels of the Middle Ages, although 
they did indeed keep alive many of the ancient tales, prided themselves on 
knowing the most up-to-date versions. Indeed, it is for this reason that most 
of the primitive forms of the popular legends have been lost, except insofar 
as they have been reconstructed from the prose versions which have survived 
in the chronicles. (Since this article deals primarily with the chronicles, it is 
at present immaterial whether the romances preceded the long cantares, or 
whether the latter were the first manifestation of the development of the epic; 
and it is not intended to enter this hotly-disputed field.) 

The reason why Menéndez Pidal is convinced of this exceptional case of 
the survival of old forms, is that in the Crénica de Veinte Reyes, to which he 
assigns the tentative date of 1360, are found prose versions of the 12th-century 
poem of Mio Cid, as well as early forms of the legend of the Siete Infantes 
and other semi-legendary stories,2 while the Crénica de 1344 shows much later 
developments of this material. It is the purpose of this article to examine the 
situation with especial reference to the versions of the Mio Cid contained in the 
CVR and the 1344, and to see whether or not it is possible to reconcile the 
position taken by Menéndez Pidal with what we know to have been the usual 
practices, not only of the juglares, but of the chroniclers. 

It is, I believe, undisputed that the importance of the cantares de gesta 
as sources for the chronicles increases steadily from the Chronicon Mundi of 
Lucas Tudense (1236) to the 1344.3 Therefore, it should logically follow that 
a chronicle, which contains a more primitive form of, say, the Mio Cid, should 
be considered older than one showing a later stage of development of this epic, 
unless there is very strong evidence to the contrary. Nevertheless, Menéndez 
Pidal affirms that the 1344, containing the Mocedades de Rodrigo, (a definitely 
late addition,) and based on what he calls the “segunda refundicién” of the 
poem,‘ is an earlier composition than the CVR, which reveals a version of the 
legend prior even to that of the Primera Crénica General. This comes somewhat 
as a shock to the reader; and the author himself says frankly® that “la Cronica 
de Veinte Reyes nos sorprende prosificando el cantar viejo de Mio Cid, el del 
siglo XII.” Indeed, he had been aware of this situation since 1898 and had at 

1 Madrid, 1924, p. 402, 


2 Leyenda, p. $6; Poesia Juglaresca, pp, 385, 401; El Canter de Mio Cid, Madrid, 1908, 
vol. I, p. 135. 


3 Poesia Jugleresca, pp. 366-7. 
4“En esa Crénica de 1344 hallamos noticia de las siguientes producciones juglarescas 
nuevas: una refundicién del Fernin Gonzalez, . . . hallamos también importantes fragmentos 


prosificados del Canter de Fernando el Magno o las Mocedades de Rodrigo, asunto ya conocido 
parcialmente en la Primera Cronica General, pero al parecer en forma muy poco desarrollada; 
encontramos asimismo restos de una Segunda Refundicién del Mio Cid, donde se complican las 
aventuras cada vez mis, ...” (Poesia Jugleresca, p. 385). The version of the Mio Cid in the 
PCG 4 called by Menéndez Pidal the “primera refundicién” in the same book, p, 364. 

Id., p. 401. 
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that time explained it by ascribing to the unknown author of the CVR an 
admiration for the old poem, which made him reject the later modification as 
untruthful, and even reproduce those portions of the original cantar omitted 
by the PCG.® That Menéndez Pidal held the same views in 1924 is indicated 
by their restatement in the Poesia Juglaresca, published in that year. 

Menéndez Pidal also argues that the Per Abbat MS of the Mio Cid, dated 
as it is in 1307, constitutes another support to his theory of the survival of the 
old version of the poem into the 14th century, and indicates that these old forms 
of the cantares were living an independent life of their own by the side of the 
renovated and remodeled arrangements. The unique MS does contain many 
archaisms; and its version of the poem is older than that prosified in the PCG, 
but just how much can we infer from these facts? In examining the dates 
involved, we must remember that the exact date of completion of the Alfonsian 
chronicle is not known, although, through Menéndez Pidal’s early investigations, 
we do know that it was still being written in 1289.7 This date is obtained 
from a phrase in the text occurring in Chapter 633, and, as we know that the 
work was started in ca. 1271,8 some 19 years must have elapsed by the time 
that this chapter was reached. Since the chronicle contains 1134 chapters, 
which become longer in the latter part, it seems fair to assume that at least 
another score of years must have passed before the completion of the history. 
This brings us to 1309, or two years after the date of the Per Abbat MS; and, 
although the above calculations are nothing if not conjectural, we arrive at the 
possibility that the completion of the PCG and the Per Abbat codex may have 
been contemporaneous. Of course, the version of the poem used by the com- 
pilers of the PCG may already have been current for some time, since it is 
possible that the royal chroniclers adopted a fairly well-known form of the 
cantar; so we still face the fact that an archaic form was being copied out 
contemporaneously with or slightly subsequent to a more modern one. It seems 
to me, however, that this lag of a few years near the opening of the century 
can hardly sustain by itself the theory of a general survival of 12th-century 
forms up to 1360, and that we must look elsewhere for the evidence. 

In the Poesia Juglaresca we find the statement® that “la forma primitiva 
del Mio Cid era propagada por los juglares en el siglo XIV, al lado de las refun- 
diciones preferidas por el publico y por los cronistas.” 

Now it is conceivable that a chronicler might have rejected the up-to-date 
form of the poem in favor of the ancient version, but what about the juglar? 
He lived on the gifts of the public; and if he pleased the crowd assembled in the 
market-place, he was rewarded with coins, clothes and even miscellaneous gro- 
ceries tossed to him by his appreciative listeners. If he did not please, he went 
away penniless and hungry. Fourteenth-century audiences in the Peninsula 
could not have been far different in their demands from those of other coun- 
tries and of other times, which is to say that they preferred the latest novelty 
in all forms of entertainment. How, then, is it possible that a minstrel could 
have made a living by repeating old songs, when perhaps the week before his 
audience had heard from a more enterprising competitor one of these “refun- 

6“E] Poema del Cid y las Crénicas Generales”, Revue Hispenique, 1898, p. 434. 

7 Estudios Litererios, Madrid, 1921, p. 181. 

8Id., p. 184. 

®P. 402. 
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diciones preferidas por el publico”, perhaps a brand-new incident of the life 
of the Cid, or a more satisfactorily horrible doom for dofa Lambra in the tale 
of the Siete Infantes?1© I can imagine no circumstance under which a singer 
could with profit disregard the obviously practical precaution of giving his audi- 
ence what they wanted, and what they would pay most generously to hear. 


Anticipating this objection, perhaps, Menéndez Pidal suggests that the 
juglares, in their constant search for something new, hit upon the expedient 
of reviving the ancient poems, and dug up old cantares which had been for- 
gotten for centuries. He calls this! a “movimiento de innovacién arcaizante, 
enteramente andlogo al de nuestros modernistas que, despreciando a los pasados 
inmediatos, rehabilitan a Berceo y al Arcipreste de Hita.” 

The passage continues by citing specifically Rubén Dario who sought his 
models in the works of insignificant poets of the 15th century; but while it is 
true that Dario revived many metrical forms which had passed into disuse for 
hundreds of years, he did not attempt to present the same material as his remote 
forerunners, as was the case with the 14th-century minstrels. In fact, I am 
under the impression that such waves of enthusiasm for the antique, whether in 
clothes, furniture or poetry, are a fairly modern phenomenon in the history of 
the race. (I am speaking, of course, of popular movements of this kind, and 
do not, therefore, take into account the almost continuous imitation of classical 
works of art, which is a taste acquired only in cultivated surroundings.) 

I said above that there might have been one chronicler bold enough to in- 
dulge a taste for the antique, but Menéndez Pidal’s assumption is that the un- 
known author of the CVR did so, and with this I cannot agree. In a previous 
article,12 I pointed out the manner in which this particular chronicler met the 
problem presented by divergences between the accounts of other historians and 
those of the cantares. In such cases, he usually gave both versions, indicating 
his personal criterion by saying of the popular tale, “mas esto non es cosa de 
creer”. For instance, in the treatment by the CVR of the partition of the 
kingdoms of Fernando el Magno, the popular version—that of the cantares— 
is given at great length, but is preceded by a brief statement that it is not true, 
because it is contradicted by Rodrigo Toledano, Lucas Tudense and Pero Marcos, 
Cardinal of Santiago.1® If, therefore, the compiler of the CVR had been ac- 
quainted with the late versions of the story of the Cid, it is almost certain that 
he would have treated them in the same way, and have reproduced them with 
a warning to his readers that they must not consider them absolutely true since 
he could find no corroboration in the works of the trustworthy historians.14 
No. I, for one, cannot accept the theory that the anonymous writer of the CVR 
omitted the Mocedades de Rodrigo and the miraculous happenings at the tomb 
of the Cid out of pure affection for the old poem. If he had been writing in 


10 Menéndez Pidal is, of course, aware of the fundamental truth of the above, for long 
ago he wrote: “El juglar, lo mismo que componia y reparaba su vihuela para mantenerla 
siempre en estado de servicio, asi arreglaba sus cantares al gusto del publico para poderse ganar 
su pan a costa de la admiracién de los oyentes” (Leyenda, p. 45). 

11 Poesia Juglaresca, p. 403. 

12 Hispanic Review, July, 1934, p. 202. 

13 CVR, Cod. Escur., X-1-6, fol. 54 v. 

14 The compiler of the CVR evidently considers the source from which he drew the story 
of the Cid to be completely worthy of belief, as is the case with the legend of the Siete Infantes. 
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1360, by which time the Mocedades had achieved inclusion in one chronicle, 
that of 1344, it seems most probable that he would have mentioned that 
apocryphal tale, if only in passing and to say that there was nothing to it. It 
seems to me much more logical to suppose that the reason why we find in the 
CVR not only the 12th-century version of the Mio Cid, but also the early poem 
of the Siete Infantes, is that they were the latest forms of these popular and, 
therefore, rapidly-growing cantares known to the chronicler.1° 

The logic of the foregoing seems to me inescapable, and surely Menéndez 
Pidal must have had very strong reasons for enunciating a theory so apparently 
at variance with the normal development of the epics in the chronicles. These 
reasons are found in the CVR, in itself a rather puzzling document, according 
to the generally accepted view, for in it are contained not only a 12th-century 
version of the Mio Cid, but some passages taken from Crémica de 1344. At 
first glance it would indeed seem that the only solution is to bow to the force 
of this documentary evidence and say, as Menéndez Pidal did, that the old forms 
must have survived well into the 14th century, logic or no logic, but I think 
that a closer examination of the document in question will permit us to offer 
an explanation of its seeming inconsistencies, which will do away with the 
necessity of admitting such an outstanding exception to the established order 
of things. 

Menéndez Pidal’s chain of reasoning is as follows: In the CVR are found 
early forms of the Mio Cid and of the Siete Infantes;1® the CVR also contains 
passages based on the 1344,17 and is therefore later than that chronicle, having 
been written about 1360; the 1344 contains 14th-century versions of the above 
stories; therefore, the early forms must have survived and remained current 
throughout the development of the many legendary additions found in the 14th 
century. It will be seen that this argument rests and is wholly predicated 
upon the approximate date of 1360 assigned to the CVR, so that the next step 
must be an examination of the facts leading up to the determination of that 
date. 

The statement that certain passages from the 1344 were incorporated into 
the CVR is first found in the Catdlogo de la Real Biblioteca;1® but this 
statement must be read in connection with another portion of the Catdiogo, 
where it is said that certain episodes in the stories of the Siete Infantes, of 
Ferndn Gonzalez, and of Garci-Ferndndez, found in the 1344, are absent in the 
CVR and other chronicles supposedly derived from the lost Abbreviation.!® 
These omissions are explained by the hypothesis that the anonymous compiler 
of the lost Abbreviation had access only to a second volume of the 1344, 


15 Menéndez y Pelayo had similar ideas on the value of negative evidence in the chronicles, 
for he said: “El hecho de no encontrarse tal o cual leyenda en la autémiica Crénica del Rey 
Sabio, es para mi prueba casi infalible de que no existia ain en tiempo de su regio autor, o por 
lo menos de que no se cantaba ni se habia escrito. Esta presuncién es mucho més fuerte en lo 
tocante al Cid . . . . Lo que falta, pues, en la General, no ha de atribuirse a la ignorancia de 
los compositores, que seria muy inverosimil en una labor hecha con tanta diligencia, sino a la 
carencia de otras fuentes poéticas o prosaicas a mediados del siglo XIII’ (Antologia, vol. XI, 
p. 320). 

16 Cf, note 2, this article. 

17 Catdlogo de la Real Biblioteca, Madrid, 1918, vol, V, p. 110. 

18 Ibid. 

19 Td., p. 127. 
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beginning with Fernando el Magno, and, hence, was unfamiliar with the con- 
tents of the first part of that chronicle. Since the abandonment of the Abbre- 
viation theory, it might be said that the compiler of the CVR was similarly 
limited in his sources, although this would not explain the presence of the 12th- 
century version of the Mio Cid in the latter chronicle. 

But to continue with the definite statement of the Catdlogo, we there? 
read that: “Algunos capitulos del reinado de Alfonso VIII nos serviran para 
poner de manifiesto cémo la Crénica de Veinte Reyes, la Tercera General y la 
de Castilla proceden en gran parte de la de 1344; nos revelaran también noticias 
muy curiosas, que son exclusivas de nuestra crénica” (i. e¢., the CVR). 
Immediately following the above is a summary of the contents of the first and 
second chapters of the reign of Alfonso VIII, with the comment:*! [El segundo 
capitulo] “esta tomado de la Crémica de 1344; se hallaran en esta crénica, y 
no en la Primera ni en el Toledano, lo que dice el conde don Manrique en Soria 

. » y las razones que da Fernan Ruiz el Castellano al Rey de Leén para que 
no castigue a Don Manrique.” 

Of the third chapter of the reign, Menéndez Pidal also says that:22 “‘es 
extraho a la Primera Crénica y esta tomado de la Crénica de 1344 por la de 
Veinte Reyes, Tercera General y Crénica de Castilla, pero cada una de éstas 
introduce ciertas modificaciones;.. .” 

The incidents here cited do bring out certain passages common to the 1344 
and the CVR which are lacking in the PCG; and although the distinguished 
author of the Catdlogo draws the conclusion that these passages originated in 
the 1344 and were copied therefrom by the compilers of the CVR, he brings 
forward nothing to show why he takes this view rather than the contrary 
hypothesis that the 1344 took them from the CVR. It is not until we reach 
the discussion of the accounts of the battle of Las Navas de Tolosa that’ we are 
given an opportunity to judge for ourselves, or to see upon what basis Menéndez 
Pidal places the 1344 ahead of the CVR, for here the passages are not identical. 

In the version of the three chronicles supposedly derived from the Abbre- 
viation, there occurs an error in the description of the battle, an error which, 
according to Menéndez Pidal, can be explained only as the result of their being 
based on a defective manuscript of the 1344; and this means, of course, that 
the latter work must be earlier. While I am not sure that no other explanation 
can be found, I admit that Menéndez Pidal’s seems reasonable, and that it cer- 
tainly constitutes evidence in favor of the priority of the 1344 over the CVR 
in this portion of the text. The same can be said of the varying accounts of 
the early part of the reign of Fernando III,2* where a similar situation comes 
up; here again we have something definite upon which to base the opinion that 
the 1344 is one of the sources of the CVR; and it is presumably these passages 
which made Menéndez Pidal give the tentative date of 1360 to the CVR. In 
this case, we have a chronicle containing both 12th-century versions of popular 
material and passages based on a 14th-century work, and consequently we must 


201d., p. 114. 

21 7d., p. 115. 

22 Ibid. I omit the rest of the quotation since there are no published texts of either 
chronicle available for purposes of comparison. 

23 Id., p. 117. 

241d., p, 118. 
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admit the survival of the old forms, if the CVR is a homogeneous chronicle, 
composed at one time. 

Is this, in fact, the case? I do not think so, for it seems to me not only 
possible, but probable, that the CVR was written at three different periods; 
that the first portion, comprising the reigns from Fruela II through Alfonso VI, 
was probably written before the PCG, and it constituted the origirial Crénica 
de Once Reyes, which is the title of most of the MSS. The chronicle was later 
brought up to the death of Alfonso IX, possibly after the appearance of the 
PCG, but independently of that work, and still later was continued in almost 
complete conformity with the PCG through the end of the reign of Fernando 
IIl.2° Now the 12th-century versions of the legends of Ferndén Gonzdlez, 
of the Siete Infantes, of the Mio Cid and others, ali come before the end of the 
reign of Alfonso VI, that is, they are found in the primitive Crémica de Once 
Reyes (COR), whereas the passages, which Menéndez Pidal finds to be derived 
from the 1344, are found in the accounts of the reigns of Alfonso VIII and 
Fernando III, or in that portion of the text which is a late continuation of the 
COR. If the above hypothesis as to the time and manner of composition of the 
CVR is correct, the compilers of the later portions might well have used ma- 
terial from the 1344 or some other 14th-century source, but it does not follow 
that they went to the trouble of rewriting the COR. If they did no more than 
copy out the original chronicle, the presence of 12th-century forms in the CVR 
would not necessarily mean that those forms were actually current in the middle 
of the 14th-century, for although the chroniclers undoubtedly drew from the 
juglares, the reverse is not true: the juglares were probably blissfully ignorant 
of the contents of the chronicles. 

Let us see whether the COR shows any evidence of having been brought 
up to date. We have already seen that it undoubtedly contains older versions 
of the stories of Ferndn Gonzdlez, Garci-Ferndndez, the Siete Infantes, and 
other popular subjects, which, to my mind, is in itself strong evidence of the 
greater antiquity of our chronicle, but it would savor too much of begging the 
question to found the entire argument on this point; so we will adduce two 
passages based on non-popular sources which seem to me nearly conclusive, and 
where the argument of the personal bias of the chronicler in favor of antique 
forms cannot enter. 

In the account of the happenings in the reign of Bermudo III, the COR 
digresses to give a genealogy of the kings of Navarre. The passage is contained 
in the PCG and in the 1344 as well, but the version of the latter differs signifi- 
cantly from that of the COR and PCG, which carry the line of kings only 
through Theobald I (1201-1253).2® The 1344, however, adds the reigns of 
Theobald II (1235-1270), and of his successor, whom it erroneously calls 
Sancho.27 A similar passage is found in the three chronicles in regard to the 
kings of Aragon; and here again the COR and PCG do not carry the line as 
far as the 1344, for they go no further than part of the reign of Jaimes I,?8 


25 Cf. Hispanic Review, July, 1934, p. 202. 

26 CVR, MS “J”, (Cod. Escur., X-1-6), fol. 43 1.3; POG, p. 474. 
27 MS Bibl. Nac. 10813, fol. 197 r. 

28 CVR, MS “J”, fol. 46 r.; PCG, p, 480. 
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(d. 1276), whereas the 1344 includes that of Alfonso IV, who died in 1336.79 
Now while the PCG, composed around the end of the 13th century, could 
hardly be expected to contain references to monarchs of the 14th, it is de- 
cidedly strange that a chronicle supposedly produced about 1360 should not be 
at least as up-to-date as one of 1344. Menéndez Pidal, as has already been 
mentioned, contends that the CVR was ultimately based only on a second 
volume of the 1344; and if this were the case, the former would not, of course, 
contain all the additions made to the contents of the PCG prior to the accession 
of Fernando I, but at the same time, if the compilers of the later portions of the 
CVR had done anything more than copy the first part of their work from 
the old COR, they surely would have added a few more reigns to these two 
lists. Even if they did not have access to this portion of the 1344, it is to be 
presumed that in 1360 they had at their disposition the same sources as the 
composers of the latter. 


In a later portion of the CVR, we find in the genealogy of the kings of 
Portugal yet another indication of its priority over the 1344. The CVR here 
does not entirely coincide with the PCG, for while the latter records only the 
first tliree reigns and the accession of the fourth king, Sancho II (r. 1223- 
1247), the CVR mentions the seizure of the throne from this monarch by his 
brother, an event which took place in 1247.3 The 1344, however, continues 
the list into the reign of Alfonso IV (r. 1325-1357).31 The discussion of the 
Portuguese line is interpolated into the account of the reign of Alfonso VII 
of Castile and Leén, i. ¢., it is found in that part of the text where the CVR 
is supposed to have used the 1344 as a source, according to Menéndez Pidal. 
If this were the case, the compilers of the CVR would surely have included the 
later kings; and the fact that they did not can be explained only by their lack 
of a source of information such as the 1344 would have been, had it existed at 
that time. 


But let us leave the discussion of textual passages for a moment, and look 
at the situation from another point of view. It is said that the presence of 
ancient poetical forms in the CVR proves that these were current about 1360, 
but would not the same reasoning prove that they were in active use in 1460 or 
even in 1560? The CVR, like all the chronicles, has kept its identity unchanged 
from the time it was continued to the end of the reign of Fernando III until 
the present day. We stil! find in its pages the 12th-century version of the 
Mio Cid; and I submit that this fact has no more to do with the state of popu- 
larity of that form to-day than it had in the 14th century. The truth is that 
the CVR, again like all the chronicles, was recognized, consciously or not, as a 
literary entity, and as such continued to be copied out unchanged as late as the 
16th century, if we may trust the evidence of paleography. In Menéndez 
Pidal’s description of the MSS of this chronicle in the appendix of the Leyenda, 
we find that three show 16th-century handwriting, the rest that of the 15th; 
nor is this situation peculiar to the CVR. Five of the codices of the PCG 


29MS Bibl. Nac. 10813, fol. 207 r. It is curious that this manuscript calls Alfonso’s 
son and successor Jaimes, whereas it was actually Pedro IV. 
80 PCG, pp. 651 ff; CVR, MS “J”, fol. 108 v. 
81 According to Menéndez Pidal, in RFE, 1921, p. 396. 
32 Leyenda, pp. 406-8. 
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described in the same volume®® are of the 15th century, but, in spite of the 
fact that their copyists were working after the appearance of the 1344, none 
of the additions of the latter chronicle appear in them. In other words, the 
form of a chronicle, onc> fixed, remained unaltered in its essentials. When it 
was regarded as too much out-of-date, by whatever criterion, a new chronicle 
was composed in which were freely embodied changes in the form of popular 
passages as well as modifications in genealogical tables and in the summary 
histories of kingdoms with which the new chronicle was not primarily con- 
cerned. Whether or not this theory is correct, the fact remains that the later 
MSS of the PCG do not differ essentially from the early ones, i. e., they show 
no evidences of any serious attempt to bring them up to date as regards the 
contents; and the same thing can be said of the CVR. 

Now if it be true that these chronicles successfully retained their indi- 
viduality even after the appearance of more modern works, is it not possible 
and even probable that the same thing happened in the case of the primitive 
COR? Even without accepting the theory for which I argue,—namely, that 
the latter extended to the end of the reign of Alfonso VI,—the evidence fur- 
nished by the title alone would suggest strongly that, at some time, it had cov- 
ered only between a third and a half of the ground included in the CVR as we 
know, it to-day; and although this might exclude the Mio Cid story, it would 
still leave us the legends of Fernén Gonzdlez, Garci-Ferndndez and the Siete 
Infantes, all of which appear in the CVR in much older forms than in the 1344. 
If we add to these, as I think we must, the Mio Cid, and consider the COR, 
including the reign of Alfonso VI, as having existed in independent form prior 
to the 1344, and as forming the base of the present CVR, is it not logical to 
presume that the compilers who continued the COR up to the death of Fernando 
III did so without changing the contents of the original chronicle? 

This hypothesis may appear to go somewhat contrary to what was sug- 
gested a moment ago in regard to the making of entirely new chronicles rather 
than rewriting the old ones; but in this case we have a mere continuation of an 
already existing chronicle, the COR, and not a complete new work. As I pointed 
out in a previous article, the relations of the CVR to the PCG change so abrupt- 
ly at the end of the reign of Alfonso VI as to indicate quite clearly, in seems 
to me, that the text from that point on was composed at a later date than the 
preceding portion, and, as a complementary conclusion, we may state that it 
appears most probable that the original text of the COR was not greatly altered 
as regards the contents. Therefore, the CVR, as it existed in the middle of the 
14th century and as it exists to-day, is composed of the primitive COR, to my 
mind undoubtedly prior to the 1344 and probably older than the PCG, with 
the addition of an account of the reigns from Alfonso VII through Alfonso IX, 
and another section covering the reign of Fernando III in both Castile and Ledn. 
These two additions are certainly of the 14th century;** but it does not seem 
to me to follow that the early portion of the chronicle, the original COR, is 
to be regarded as a document contemporary with them. 


33 Pp, 384-6. 
84] am by no means convinced that this later part of the CVR is subsequent to the 1344; 
for one thing; it does not include the reigns of Alfonso X, Sancho IV, Fernando IV and that 
of Alfonso XI up to the battle of Tarifa, as does the 1344, 
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As has been said before, Menéndez Pidal’s statement that the 12th-century 
forms of the Mio Cid and other quasi-legendary popular stories survived into 
the 14th century, is based ultimately on the fact of their appearance in the CVR 
in ca. 1360, i. e., in a document presenting evidences of composition after 1344. 
But if the COR passed integrally into the CVR, with no changes of importance 
in its content, the versions of the old poems found in its pages have absolutely 
no bearing on the currency of those forms in the 14th century. All that can 
be deduced with certainty from the appearance of certain versions of the epics 
in any given chronicle is that those versions were being sung or told at the 
time the chronicle was written. In the case of the CVR, all the evidence 
offered by the part of the text prior to the death of Alfonso VI strongly indi- 
cates a date of composition appreciably earlier than the 1344; and the fact that 
this composite chronicle lived an independent life throughout that century and 
the succeeding one tells us nothing about the growth and development of popu- 
lar poetry during that time, for the text of the chronicle was fixed and un- 
changing. 

To sum up, then: Menéndez Pidal’s statement that the old forms of the 
Mio Cid, the Siete Infantes, and other popular epic stories were still being sung 
in the middle of the 14th century by the side of the rearrangements, is based 
principally on their appearance in the CVR, which he apparently regards as a 
homogeneous document composed around 1360. It has been shown that his 
reasons for fixing this date are based on certain passages in the CVR occurring 
in the accounts of the reigns of Alfonso VIII and Fernando III, whereas all the 
epic material alluded to is contained in the part of the text prior to the death 
of Alfonso VI. In a previous article I pointed out the probability that the 
original COR went no further than this point, and that it had been continued 
later to include the subsequent reigns up to the death of Fernando III. It has 
been shown that the usual practice of the chroniclers was to leave untouched 
the contents of existing chronicles; and that it was quite probable that this had 
been done in the case of the COR, as was indicated by the uncompleted genea- 
logical tables of the kings of Navarre and of Aragon. If this is the case, the 
12th-century forms found in the COR after its transformation into the CVR 
are there simply because the copyists who added the reigns from Alfonso VII 
through Fernando III made no changes in the old chronicle, which formed the 
basis of their history; and not because those forms were known to them as cur- 
rent. If we add to this the improbability that the juglares ever gave their public 
anything but the latest versions they knew or could invent, we must come to 
the conclusion that the survival of 12th-century forms into the middle of the 
14th century requires more support than it at present enjoys. 


THEODORE BaBBITT 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


SECONDARY ROMANCE IMPERFECTS 


¥ RAMMARIANS of the Romance languages are not in full agreement in 
their treatment of the secondary imperfect used to express actions begun 

in the past and continuing at a later past time: II y avait buit jours que 

j’étais la; hacia dos atios que estaba alli; etc. Ramsey, in A Textbook of Modern 
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Spanish,! states that hacer expresses the length of time between two points. “The 
initial point is always past; the terminal point may be past, present, or future. . . 
When the second verb covers the entire time between the two points it is of the 
same tense as hacer. In English the second verb is one tense anterior to the 
terminal point.” Perhaps confusion results from the attempt to treat too much 
under one heading. The rules stated would show that the action or state is 
completed by the time expressed by the forms of bacer in these examples: 
“Hacia dos afios que viviamos en aquella casa; hace dos afios que vivimos en 
esta casa; de hoy en ocho dias hara dos afios que viviremos en esta casa.” Do not 
these sentences state clearly that the family continues to live in the house at 
least 2 little beyond the “terminal” point? It seems that Ramsey is so intent 
upon the time as elapsed that he forgets the real meanings, and neglects calling 
attention to the indication or implication of indefinite continuance. In agree- 
ment with him, one of the best of the recent classroom manuals? speaks of time 
extending from one point in the past ¢o (instead of through) another as being 
expressed by the imperfect. The same grammar refers to time extending from 
the past ¢o (instead of into) the present as requiring the present in Spanish and 
the perfect in English, using such an example as “Hace cinco afios que soy bar- 
bero.” Need one ask whether he is still a barber? Likewise, ““Hacia cinco afios 
que era barbero,” shows that he still was one at the past time in question. 

Wilkins,? in discussing hacer in time expression, states that if the act is 
incomplete, or still going on, the tense of the two verbs is the same, as in “Hacia 
un afio que estudiaba.” The same author says that an act beginning in the past 
and continuing imto a later period in the past is expressed by the imperfect. 
Spaulding,* Marden and Tarr,® and Hills and Ford® agree with Wilkins. 

In discussing the Portuguese usage, Dunn’ states that the action begun in 
the past continues into the present, but that the action begun at a remote past 
continues ¢o, not into, a subsequent period in the past. For the latter case his 
example is: ““Havia muito tempo que a estava esperando.” Not still waiting at 
the time? It seems implied that he was. Dunn admits in his discussion of the 
corresponding present that the action still is going on. How is he to deny that 
it still was going on in the past? In their discussion of the point, Hills, Ford 
and Coutinho® state: “If the act or state continues from one period in the past 
into (italics mine) another less remote, the imperfect tense is used in Portu- 
guese, while in English the pluperfect is used.” 

Fraser and Squair® require the French imperfect to express what “had hap- 
pened and still continued,” after il y a... que, voici or voila .. . que, depuis, 
depuis quand?, and depuis que, as in “je le disais depuis longtemps.” ‘They com- 
pare the usage with the present used to denote “what has happened and still con- 

1 Henry Holt and Co., 1894, p. 314; quoted by permission. 

2 House and Mapes, The Essentials of Spanish Grammar, Ginn, 1932, pp. 82, 196 and 198. 

3 A Spanish Reference Grammar, Holt, 1923, pp. 80, 81, 104. 

4 Syntax of the Spanish Verb, Holt, 1931, pp. 35-36. 

5 Spanish Grammar, Ginn, Boston, 1925, p. 163. 

6 First Spanish Course, Heath, Boston, 1925, p. 91. 

7 Grammar of the Portuguese Language, Nutt, London, 1930, pp. 518, 520. 


8 Portuguese Grammar, Heath, Boston, 1925, p. 126. 
® Complete French Grammar, Heath, Boston, 1921, pp. 260-261. 
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tinues.” Mansion!® specifies the French past descriptive (imperfect) to “de- 
scribe an action or state, begun at a remoter period in the past, as still in progress 
at a given past time.” Classroom manuals of French generally agree with these 
statements. Brown and Chapman!! use what may seem a particularly felicitous 
expression: “When a limit is set only on the beginning, the imperfect is to be 
used.” 


Grandgent, in dealing with Italian, treats together the present and past 
phases of the question: “When an action is represented as having taken place 
and still continuing, the English uses the present perfect or past perfect tense, 
the Italian the present or the past descriptive.”!2 





The corresponding Latin and German may be noted in passing. Allen and 
Greenough?® state that, with iam dii and iam diidum, the Latin imperfect “de- 
notes an action continuing in the past but begun at some previous time.” Ben- 
nett!4 expresses himself to similar effect, translating his example, “He had had | 
his residence at Rome for many years,” and explaining that he had it there at 
that time and had long had it. 


In A Grammar of the German Language® Curme, having stated that the | 
German present may be used as the English perfect to express what has been, 
and still is, going on, writes: ““The imperfect is also used as the past perfect in 
English (just as the present in German is used for the present perfect in English, 
as described above) to describe an action begun at some previous time but as 
still continuing up ¢o (italics mine) the time spoken of in the past.” Is there 
not a self-contradiction here, considering the wording “‘up to” and the specific 
likening of the usage as applied to past time with that obtaining with regard 
to present time? Would it not, therefore, have been more accurate to use “into” 
than “up to”? Even in the example used by Curme, “Ich wartete schon zwei 
Stunden auf ihn, als er kam,” the action expressed by the first verb continued, 
strictly speaking, until immediately after the completion of the act described by 
the second. It is pertinent to compare the sentences, “Er ist schon drei Monate 
hier,” and “Er war schon drei Monate hier.” Are they not exactly parallel with 
respect to the continuance of the action into the period of time under considera- 
tion, differing only as regards the time, or tense, of the situations described?1® 


Is it not likely that a little of the “feeling” for the ordinary past perfect 
(used to express what had happened or been true prior to a past time) may 
have crept into the reasonings of Ramsey, Dunn, and Curme, merely because 
that is the tense for the English equivalents of the construction under examina- 
tion? Many English grammars, of which Curme’s Syntax is typical in this 
respect, authorize “I have been here a week” but not, strangely enough, “I had 
been here a week.” An orthodox respect for an exclusive past perfect must be 


10 French Reference Grammar, Heath, Boston, n. d., p. 63. For another similarly ex- 
plicit statement see E. C. Armstrong, Syntax of the French Verb, Holt, 1927, p. 35. 


11 French Composition and Conversation, Century, 1928, p. 66. 
12 Grandgent and Wilkins, Italian Grammar, Heath, Boston, 1915, p. 63. 

13 New Latin Grammar, Ginn, Boston, 1903, p. 296. 

14 New Latin Grammar, Allyn and Bacon, Boston, 1918, p. 169. 

15 Pages 211 and 213; quotation is by permission of The Macmillan Co., Publishers. 
16 See Vos, Essentials of German, Holt, New York, 1923, p. 114. 
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the explanation. It is clear that the secondary Romance imperfects express a 
past action or state which continues to and into a later period in the past. 
Reference grammars and manuals should so state in definite terms. 


Ronap B. Wi_uiaMs 
Lake Forest COLLEGE 


SHIFT OF STRESS IN PROPAROXYTONIC VERB-FORMS 
OF THE FIRST CONJUGATION IN PORTUGUESE 


HE forms of the whole singular and of the third plural pres. ind. and 
"Tce subj. of many verbs in Classical Latin are proparoxytones. The 

number of such proparoxytones was considerably reduced in Vulgar Latin 
by the shift of stress in compound verbs to the root of the verb! and by syncope 
of the penult between certain pairs of consonants.2 The number of those that 
remained at the beginning of the Romance period was reduced to zero in the 
territory where the penult fell in all cases, i. ¢., France* and Spain. No popu- 
lar proparoxytones remaining, all newly acquired learned proparoxytones under- 
went a shift of stress by analogy with popular forms, e. g., visitat > Fr. visite 
and Sp. visita; continiiat > Fr. continue and Sp. continiia. 

But in Italian and Portuguese, the penult fell only in certain special cases.5 
Accordingly, many of these forms still remain in Italian as proparoxytones, ¢. g., 
diubita, illimina, incérica, intitola, ndviga, némina, pépola.6 And one would 
expect to find them in Portuguese also. But in all parts of speech in Portuguese 
there are far less proparoxytones than in Italian, not because there was more 
syncope than in Italian but because more medial consonants disappeared with 
consequent increase in hiatus and contraction. Thus populum became Port. 
povo, not because of syncope but because of contraction of the last two o’s after 
the fall of 1: populum > povoo > povo. Because of the reduced number of 
proparoxytones in general, a reaction against them developed in the verb-forms 
in question, which became paroxytones by a shift of the stress to the penult, e. g., 
*ad-luminat > alumia; dubitat > duvida; *incarricat > encarréga; *in- 
nebiilat > ennevéa; nominat > nomeia (with stress on the e of ei); popilat > 
povéa.? And, of course, the same shift of stress occurred in learned words, as 
it had in learned words in French and Spanish, e. g., visita, continiia. 

Epwin B. WiLiiaMs 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


1 Cf. Grandgent, Vulgar Latin, Boston, 1908, §139. 

2 Cf. op. cit., §232 ff. 

3 Cf. Schwan-Behrens, Grammatik des Altfranzésischen, (6th ed.), Leipzig, 1903, §76. 

4 Cf. Menéndez Pidal, Gramédtica histérica espatola, (5th ed.), Madrid, 1925, §25. The 
few exceptions in Spanish (cf. Menéndez Pidal, op. cit., §26) do not affect the present problem. 

5 Cf. Grandgent, From Latin to Italian, Cambridge, Mass., §68, and E. B. Williams, “The 
Posttonic Penvit in Portuguese”, Hispanic Review, II, 153-155. 

6 These verbs are all of the first conjugation and chiefly denominatives. It seems that in 
other conjugations, the first syllable was either a prefix or was taken to be a prefix, with 
consequent shift of stress in Vulgar Latin, according to Grandgent, Vulgar Latin, §139, e. g., 
dirige, dirime, divide, esige. 

7 Compare the stress of corresponding French and Spanish forms, which are paroxytones 
because of syncope: French doute, charge, nomme, peuple, and Spanish alumbra, duda, encarga, 
nombra, puebla. Compare also the corresponding nouns in Portuguese, in which no shift of 
stress took place: lume, divida, encargo, névoa, nome, povo. 














REVIEWS 


THE DEATH-MOTIF IN ART AND LITERATURE 


Leonard P. Kurtz, The Dance of Death and the Macabre Spirit in European 
Literature, New York, N. Y., Institute of French Studies, 1934, 301 pp. 


In his Preface Dr. Kurtz quotes the striking and happy declaration of 
Aldous Huxley to the effect that in the autumn of the Middle Ages there was 
a death-appeal comparable to the sex-appeal that is said to play such an im- 
portant réle in our contemporary world. Indeed, both the extent and the in- 
tensity of the preoccupation with the macabre is one of the most curious fea- 
tures of European thought at the close of that ecclesiastical era of modern civi- 
lization, which, as Schniirer says, we improperly call “medieval”. Such con- 
siderations immediately show the extreme interest of the subject treated by Dr. 
Kurtz. 


His essay is comparative, embracing in its range France, Germany, Italy, 
England and Spain. On the other hand, Dr. Kurtz studies also the repercussions 
of the macabre up to modern times. But the gist and the bulk are French mani- 
festations, and in terms of time, the second half of the 14th century and the 
whole of the 15th. It is in France, indeed, that the Dance of Death originated. 
The very name of the Danse macabre, or rather macabrée, offers a mooted prob- 
lem. Dr. Kurtz adopts the interpretation of “dance of the family of the name 
Macabee” and the connection with the story of the mother and the seven sons. 
The earliest mention of the Danse macabrée is contained in the Respit de la Mort 
of Jean Le Févre, a moral poem written in 1376, but the plastic representations 
have preceded the literary ones. The most famous of the artistic productions of 
this genre is the series of frescoes of the Cloitre des Innocents that Villon, when 
he writes his Testament, retains in his eyes and mind with such a vivid sombre- 
ness. These frescoes of the Innocents are no longer extant, but similar ones are 
still preserved in the Cloitre Saint-Maclou at Rouen. The poems have most 
likely originated as explanatory texts, such as are somet’mes still visible under 
the paintings. Later on, a full-fledged literary gemre emerged out of these di- 
dactic commentaries. The at-first very concrete and definite theme of death 
as the dance leader became gradually fused in the lieu-commun of universal 
levelling death. Originally it is the dead that is represented, and it is only little 
by little that death itself, as a force and figure, is depicted. 


In his interesting study, —to the comprehensive inclusiveness of which 
this brief résumé can not render justice, — Dr. Kurtz shows the relation be- 
tween the plastic and the literary manifestations of the theme of death. On this 
point, of course, we miss cuts and engravings, but we can not find fault with 
the author for having been prevented from enlarging the scope and the cost of 
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his undertaking. It is to be wished that he will be able to pursue his research 
on the macabre spirit in European literature and to complete the already sub- 
stantial study that his dissertation represents. He is well qualified for it not 
only by his equipment, but also by the intelligent spirit with which he has at- 
tacked the problem. For instance one must appreciate the fact that he has not 
yielded to the temptation of ascribing to psychiatric perversion the fonts and 
foundations of the medieval interest in death. 

In the Bibliography we notice the absence of the moral poem of Thibaut de 
Marly recently edited by H. K. Stone. This poem is very rich in considerations 
on death, and, since it dates from the 13th century, it offers a certain interest 
for the preformative period.1 


Louis Cons 
CoLuMBIiA UNIVERSITY 


A DICTIONARY OF THE LANGUAGE OF COMMYNES 


Gerhard Heidel, La Langue et le Style de Philippe de Commynes, Leipzig, Verlag 
des Romanischen Seminars; Paris, E. Droz, 1934, viii + 182 pp. (Leipziger 
Romanistische Studien, 1, Sprachwissenschaftliche Reibe, Heft 8). 


This title is rather misleading, since Mr. Heidel presents a dictionary of the 
language of Commynes rather than a study of either his language or his style, 
as the title tends to indicate. In his Preface, H. states that this lexicographical 
work is only a part of the study which he had envisioned; consequently, it seems 
that a more suitable title for the part completed would have been: Un Diction- 
naire de la Langue de Philippe de Commyynes. 

The interest of this lexicographical work is unquestionable. There certainly 
exists a great need for a complete and correct dictionary of the moyen fran- 
¢ais, and H.’s contribution is, at ihe same time, a valuable anticipation as well 
as a fragment of the undertaking. He has given a fairly complete dictionary of 
the words used by Commynes, though we notice in the index the absence of such 
words as: tromper, tromperie, orgueil, etc. 

The words cited by H. are classified under three main divisions: univers, 
Phomme, homme et Punivers; and each of these groups is divided and subdi- 
vided under several headings. This division necessitates the appearance of many 
words under two or more of the classifications. In each sub-group words of 
similar meaning appear together, as cuyder, croire, penser; this adds to the in- 
terest of his work by showing the richness of the vocabulary of Commynes. A 
complete alphabetical index premits one to locate easily the desired word. 

As a rule, H. uses definitions of words given by dictionaries and the notes 
of Calmette as the basis of his study, then quotes from the text of Commynes, 
but his citations are entirely too short to convey the historian’s exact meaning; 
e. g. (p. 66), his citation for the verb ennuyer, “homme grand ennuye 4 ceulx 
qui”, for the passage, “homme grand, quant il a perdu tout le sien, ennuye le 
plus souvent 4 ceulx qui le soubstiennent.” The citation of a few additional 
words of the text gives the reader a much clearer idea of the meaning Commynes 
intended to convey. The dearth of real contextual study is one of the negative 


1 There are in this otherwise well-edited volume of Dr. Kurtz a few coquilles. For in- 
stance, p. 281, line 4, ‘or’ for ‘of’. 
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traits that makes H.’s work a mere dictionary rather than a study of the lan- 
guage of Commynes. 

We feel that in his interpretation of several terms H. is mistaken; cf. abus, 
which he interprets in the passage, “ce n’était que abuz” (III, 291), as “cela 
n’avait aucun effet”, whereas a careful reading of the text clearly shows that 
abus here means erreur, i. e., “erreur” which has been caused by the deception of 
others (this interpretation links abus more closely with the verb abuser, trom- 
per) ; and in the passage “tout estoit abus” (III, 221), abus conveys the idea of 
deception, rather than that of futility. For cure, H. cites only the passage where 
cure and soin are used as synonyms, and fails to note its use as désir, envie in 
II, 245-6: “C’estoit ung homme pesant et qui fort amyoit ses plaisirs, et n’eust 
sceii porter la peine de la guerre de deca, et se veoyt sailly de grands adversitéz, 
par quoy n’avoit cure de y rentrer.” Passion is defined only as souffrance, its 
etymological meaning, with no attention given to its use as ressentiment violent, 
haine in Il, 181: “Car. . s'il n’eust cuydé son ceuvre trop aisé 4 mestre 4 fin 
et il eust ung peu laissé de la passion et vengeance qu’il désiroit contre ceste 
maison, sans point de doubte il tint aujourduy toute ceste seigneurie sous arbi- 
traige.” This is one of the examples of the interest and difficulty of a truly 
analytical study of the “moral” language of Commynes. If one observes care- 
fully the expression /aissé de (control) in this sentence, one sees the evidently 
subjective meaning of passion as a strong, intense feeling of resentment, while, 
on the other hand, désiroit (wished, craved) applies more specifically to ven- 
geance in the objective sense. Estimation interpreted as estime in II, 115: “Car 
les victoires et estimations en quoy le roy les mist dés lors et les biens qu’il leur a 
faictz leur ont fait recouvrer infiny argent”, shows a superficial reading of the 
text; estimation here is much more concrete, much more tangible than estime: 
we offer the interpretation sources de revenu as a more fitting definition. We 
might quote a goodly number of gaps of this kind. 


Notes of explanation, such as to the fact that Commynes uses intelligence 
always in the sense of communications secrétes, a term of espionage, or accord, 
and never in the abstract sense, would have added great interest and life to this 
lexicographical study. For other terms, such as saige, to which word Commynes 
gives such a wealth of meaning, H.’s study is entirely inadequate. It is particu- 
larly for abstract words of moral concept that a lack of adequate analyses is 
noted, although for many words in this group the analysis is quite sufficient. 


An unfortunate classification of numerous words as synonyms makes up a 
good part of the conclusion of this study. For an author who uses language 
with less individuality than Commynes, such a classification might hold water, 
but certainly not for our historian, who gives different nuances to many of the 
words which H. classes as synonyms. 


In his Preface H. states that he has used the edition of Calmette as the basis 
of his study, then adds that the examples from Books I-VI are taken from the 
Dobrée MS and those from Books VII-VIII from the Polignac MS. It is from 
these MSS that Calmette made his excellent edition of the Mémoires of Com- 
mynes, but did H. really work from the MSS as the above statement would lead 
one to believe? For some of the words, which are different in the MSS and early 
editions, H. has preferred at times the variant noted by Calmette in his notes, 
rather than his lesson, e. g., (III, 51), adouroit, meaning proclamer, for which 
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H. cites advouoit, the lesson of the Sauvage edition, which Calmette gives as a 
variant in a note. This change from the edition at hand to an unaccepted vari- 
ant seems unnecessary and unscientific. If such variants are to be indicated, at 
least the lesson accepted by Calmette should also be defined. 

In his list of works cited, we notice the absence of Huguet’s Dictionnaire 
du XVle Siécle, which, although it goes only to the letter D, and is devoted 
primarily to the 16th century, is very useful for a study such as this one. 

This valuable contribution to the study of the moyen francais is of par- 
ticular interest to the reviewer, who has, for the past two years, been working 
on a detailed analysis of the “moral” language of Commynes, which will be pub- 
lished in the near future. We may add that the more we examine H.’s work, the 
more we become convinced of its interest as well as of the raison d’étre of the 
above-mentioned project. 

Wiurrep B. Nerr 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


ANENT THE AUTHORSHIP OF PERRAULT’S CONTES 


Emile Henriot, Contes de Perrault en vers et en prose, publiés d’aprés les éditions 
originales avec une introduction, Paris, aux Editions de la Chronique des 
Lettres frangaises, 1928, XXXIV -++ 220 pp. 


Less than 50 years after the appearance of the Histoires ou Contes du 
Temps passé, flagrantly incorrect editions were published. That of 1742 at The 
Hague contained Mlle Lhéritier’s Adroite Princesse; that of 1781 at Paris added 
Peau d’Ane in prose. Since then the good editions have been very rare, the 
bad very numerous. At the 300th anniversary of Charles Perrault’s birth, when 
scarcely a correct version of his tales could be purchased in Paris, appeared the 
excellent edition prepared by M. Henriot, who had already shown his interest 
in the matter by an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes (Jan. 15, 1928), en- 
titled, ““De qui sont les Contes de Perrault?” This article furnishes the preface. 
The accuracy of this edition extends even to the orthography (if not to the 
caprices of punctuation) and to the conserving of the old type (as for the 
letter s), all of which helps to maintain the charm of the original little volume, 
whose format is very nearly reproduced. There is included the preface of the 
fourth edition of Grisélidis (not of the third, as M. Henriot states in his “Note 
sur cette édition”, p. XXXVI). This preface, by the «way, being a defence of 
the Moderns and containing an allusion to the subject of one of the prose tales, 
is a piquant contribution from the author of the Paralléle des Anciens et des 
Modernes. The variants of La Belle au Bois dormant, which story had been 
inserted in the Mercure Galant, given here in an appendix, furnish a valuable 
means of studying the development of Perrault’s style. 

In his delightful preface, M. Henriot adopts the idea which had attracted 
scholars for a certain time! and which has practically been abandoned, namely, 


1 See Comtes en Vers de Charles Perrauli, avec préface par Paul L. Jacob, Paris, 1876; 
Marty-Laveaux, “Quelle est la véritable part de Charles Perrault dans les Contes qui portent son 
nom?” (Revue d’Histoire littéraire de la France, 1900, pp. 221-238); Frédéric Lachévre, Biblio- 
graphie des Recueils collectifs de poésie publiés de 1597 @ 1700, Paris, 1903, 4 vols., t. III, pp. 
476-478; André Hallays, “Les Contes de Perrault sont de Charles Perrault” (Journal des Débats, 
22 jan., 5 fév., 1928); etc. 
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that Perrault’s son, Pierre Darmancour, whose name is signed to the preface, 
was the author of the Histoires ou Contes du Temps passé.2, M. Henriot ad- 
mits possible collaboration of father with son. Space does not permit here to 
reply fully to M. Henriot’s thesis, which is vulnerable in almost every point. 
If one investigates this whole mode of fairy stories in the 17th century, one 
realizes that all their authors, even after the genre met with enthusiastic suc- 
cess, went to great lengths to hide their identity; one indeed, the chevalier de 
Mailly, succeeded so well that he has only recently been discovered. Charles 
Perrault was in the vanguard of the movement and, as a dignified Academician, 
needed encouragement to launch this frivolous prose genre. This might well 
explain why his “cousin”, Mlle Lhéritier, attributed the tales to Pierre. (We 
know that she was not a little responsible for Mme de Murat’s writing fairy 
tales). Suffice it to add that abbé Du Bos’ testimony has decided value as he 
was in close relations with Perrault and was not writing for publication, and 
that the Mercure was better informed on Perrault matters than M. Henriot 
would have us believe: Fontenelle, an intimate friend of Charles, was one of 
its editors. Its silence on the tales at announcing Pierre Darmancour’s death 
is then significant, and M. Henriot fails to note that it does refer to them at the 
death of Charles Perrault in 1703.3 Finally, does not M. Henriot rather con- 
tradict himself when he speaks of the “contes en vers, sans lesquels les autres 
n’eussent probablement pas été écrits” (p. XXXV)? 


There are a few minor errors. The term Peau d’Ane, is not rightly under- 
stood (p. V), as it was used in the 17th century to mean the genre of contes 
de fées and is so employed by La Fontaine, Scarron, etc. Mlle Lhéritier’s 
CEuvres meslées were really published, not in 1696, but in 1695, as one learns 
from the privilége. The faulty editions of the tales after 1742 do not in- 
validate the documentary value of the earlier editions. The 1694 edition of 
Peau d’Ane and of Les Soubaits ridicules is not the first; the preface of the 
fourth edition makes that clear: “La maniére dont le Public a recu les Piéces 
de ce Recueil, 4 mesure qu’ils ont esté données séparément...” Les Soubaits 
had appeared in the Mercure in November, 1693; the first edition of Peau d’ Ane 
has disappeared. M. Henriot speaks of a “demi-douzaine” of copies of the 
varissime first edition of the Histoires ou Contes du Temps passé. To be exact, 
four such are known to exist: in the libraries Victor Cousin, of the Sorbonne, 
of Chantilly and at the Bibliothéque Nationale, the latter a slightly defective 
copy, purchased in 1898. 


Mary ELizaBETH STORER 
BELorr COLLEGE 


2 However, M. Funck-Brentano has just recently brought up the discussion again (“De qui 
sont les Contes de Perrault?”, Revue des Deux Mondes, ler déc., 1934), and has concluded that 
the posthumous study of Marty-Laveaux had already in 1900 definitely settled the question. 
Without adding any further proof, he is convinced that Pierre Darmancour is the author of the 
Contes and that the father is responsible only for the blemishes. 

3 “T’heureuse fixion, dit-on, o& l’Aurore et le petit Jour sont si ingénieusement introduits 
(La Belle au Bois dormant), et qui parut il y a neuf ou dix années, a fait naistre tous les Contes 
des Fées qui ont paru depuis ce temps-la...” (mai 1703, pp. 248-9). 
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FRENCH ROMANTICISM IN ENGLAND 


Marcel Moraud, Le Romantisme francais en Angleterre de 1814-1848. Contri- 
bution a Vétude des relations littéraires entre la France et l’ Angleterre dans 
la premiere moitié du X1Xe siécle, Paris, 1933, 479 pp. 


All who are interested in the intellectual relations between France and Eng- 
land must have felt the desire to know how French Romanticism, which avow- 
edly owes so much to England, re-echoed in that country. M. Moraud’s study, 
probably intended to fill a gap in the history of those relations, satisfies that 
curiosity in a full and well-documented exposition of the social and cultural 
intercourse of the two nations during the period considered. He has provided 
for his picture a background of political events which contribute to illuminate 
the variations of English opinion concerning the literature of its neighbors, the 
obstacles which true appreciation of French Romantic literature encountered in 
England, and the prejudices it had to surmount until a certain number of claims 
could be established in its favor. 

In the first part of his book, M. Moraud has fully illustrated the eagerness 
with which the two countries instinctively began to resume relations after the 
interruption of the Napoleonic wars, an eagerness mixed on the English side 
with distrust and prejudices inherited from the 18th century and accrued from 
the impression made on English visitors by some aspects of life in France under 
the Restoration. 


In the second part, which presents the discovery of French Romanticism 
by English critics, and which shows a progressive amelioration in the relations 
between the two countries up to 1830, — the year when liberal England begins 
to perceive some continuity in the evolution of France towards the acquisition 
of its political freedom, — M. Moraud has emphasized an interesting chapter 
of English comparative criticism; his quotations from literary reviews of the 
period are highly entertaining, both for their intrinsic worth and for the lucid 
exposition of those essential defects which, according to the critical judgment 
of the followers of Coleridge and Landor, constitute definite obstacles to the 
claims of French letters to excellence. For example, the article written by 
Francis Jeffrey in 1822 demonstrates this point of view on national differences 
with a comparison between an English garden, “a reverent and feeling imitation 
of what is most beautiful in the landscapes which nature itself has contrived,” 
and a French park, “an ostentatious and presumptuous attempt to supersede 
and expel nature altogether.” These sources have been put to excellent use by 
M. Moraud, who has refrained, however, from quoting some of the most sweep- 
ing statements relevant to French poetry: the different reasons which Black- 
wood’s gives, in 1823 and 1824, to explain why France has always been deprived 
of true poetry; the suggestion made by the same review in 1823 that English 
wits go to France where they would shine, thereby providing France with good 
poets and ridding England of bad ones. Concerning the popularity of French 
poets, we may here quote Alison, whose Essays are not mentioned in the 
bibliography, declaring in 1844 that he has heard the name of Lamartine men- 
tioned only once in English society between 1814 and 1844, and then only as a 
prose writer who had made a real rhapsody out of his Travels in the East. On 
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the other hand, M. Moraud reveals that the plays of Hugo and Dumas enjoyed 
more success in England than is generally known. 

A temporary reaction due to the anxiety of the conservatives before the 
progress of French liberalism, and to the discovery of the amoral and realistic 
character which French literature was beginning to assume, occupies the third 
part of the author’s study. M. Moraud would seem to show that this realism 
produced a deeper impression, more violent reactions, and had altogether a great- 
er influence than the purely lyrical literature of Romantic France. 

Covering the period 1836-1848, the fourth part shows the curiosity which 
had never ceased to be felt under the most prejudiced and ill-informed criticism 
of French Romanticism pursuing its evolution and changing into comprehension 
and even imitation, through such sympathetic studies as the essay of Stuart Mill 
on Vigny. (It should be indicated here, however, that the statement quoted 
from that writer by M. Moraud — “.. .if a story is possessed by an idea. . . it is 
not necessarily expected to represent abstract beauty but is even pardoned for 
exhibiting hideousness” — is not yet a defence of realism but simply an explana- 
tion of a French attitude endorsed by Stuart Mill.) 

To the friends whom Vigny encountered in England might, perhaps, have 
been added Henry Reeve, who in 1835 wrote his impressions on meeting the 
French poet. According to one of his letters, Vigny was the most delicate, the 
most satisfactory poet of the new school; and such was the opinion of his best 
English friends. Yet he feared that the drama of Chatterton would fail, both 
in England and in France; the play was too dreamy and colorless to be appre- 
ciated in France and too contrary to historical truth for his own approval. 

Although M. Moraud’s study concludes with the year 1848, to the account 
of the sensation made in England by Notre Dame de Paris — which, it may be 
said, was in part due to Scott’s Kenilworth (1821) — might be added the ob- 
servation that the idea of making an architectural monument the center of a 
tale was widely followed in England and that in 1849 Harrison Ainsworth began 
the task of treating in succession the chronicles of Windsor Castle, of the Tower, 
and of old Saint Paul’s.4 

Closing as it does at the point when French Romanticism was about to 
exert its greatest influence and its defence was to be assumed by a certain school 
of English thinkers more vehemently than by Stendhal or Sainte-Beuve, M. Mo- 
raud’s study sheds light upon a little known, though crucial period in the cul- 
tural relations of, France and England. His examination of the general influence 
of Balzac upon English fiction, of that of George Sand on George Eliot, of the 
part played by Stendhal and Nisard as collaborators in English reviews, are in 
themselves valuable contributions. 

M. Moraud has not only followed the fortune of all the productions of the 
French Romantic school in England, but, by establishing carefully the part 
played by the political life of the two nations in their literary relations, has ac- 
complished a decisive and original piece of criticism, to which a very impressive 
bibliography of some 900 items (historical studies, studies on diplomatic rela- 


1 We beg also to indicate a typographical error on page 206: “‘sa reconstitution du XIle 
siécle”. 
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tions, reports on travel, travel books, diaries, studies on the Revolution of 1830, 
reviews, etc.) gives the right to be considered as quite exhaustive. 

J. L. Satvan 
Wayne Universiry, Detrorr 


THE FRENCH LITERATURE OF LOUISIANA 


Edward Laroque Tinker, Les Ecrits de Langue francaise en Louisiane au X1Xe 
Siécle, Essais biographiques et bibliographiques, Paris, Champion, 1932, 502 
pp., in-4. 


Edward Laroque Tinker, Bibliography of the Newspapers and Periodicals of 
Louisiana, in American Antiquarian Society, October, 1932, 126 pp. 


In his biographical dictionary of French writers in Louisiana, Mr. Tinker 
has made a real contribution to the field of French culture in America. He has 
brought together a wealth of material which attests at once to many patient 
hours of research. With what may be called admirable sentiment, the author 
has saved from obscurity a number of writers whose love for France is every- 
where evident in their works. These Creole writers are often eccentric people; 
nowhere does the author’s talent appear to greater advantage than in his vivid 
descriptions of their lives.1 To students of the field, the bibliographies at the 
end of each article constitute one of the excellent features of Mr. Tinker’s doc- 
toral dissertation, for, in most cases, not only are titles, even the rarest, listed 
but also the places where they may be found. Mr. Tinker himself owns a col- 
lection second only to that of the Howard Library at New Orleans. 

It is regrettable, however, that he has made no attempt to appraise the ma- 
terial which he knows at first hand. He leaves this essential task to a “savant 
qui viendra aprés moi pour juger cette masse de documents”; he is content to 
make such a task possible. The author does hazard a few interesting observa- 
tions. He notes, for instance, the important réle played by Creole doctors in 
maintaining French traditions. Most of the writers discussed had gone to France 
to study and returned enthusiastic about French ideas and manners. The Civil 
War, which ruined many of the rich, made it impossible to send their children 
to France and thereafter ensued a definite decline in the quantity and prestige 
of writings in French. The golden period of French Literature in Louisiana, 
we learn, extends from 1820 to 1861. By 1900 it was dead in spite of the well- 
intentioned attempt of Dr. Mercier and his group to revive it by founding the 
Athénée Louisianaise. The author attributes the persistence of the French in- 
fluence to what he calls: “une supériorité particuliére du sang frangais” (p. 3). 
As an explanation this appears less than satisfactory. 

Was there an outstanding literary work in French written in Louisiana? 
We are not told, but we are informed why the general literary output was of a 
mediocre kind. This, he says, is due to the fact that the Creoles imitated the 
literary vogues current in France during the first half of the 19th century.” 

1 See particularly the essays devoted to: Marigny, Gayarré, Les Fréres Rouquette, and Durel. 

2 This seems an inadequate explanation if for no other reason than to infer that what was 
written in France during this period was inferior. The case of M. Rouquette, the Creole poet, 
is apropos. He had gone to France where he became an ardent admirer of Chateaubriand, as is 


proved by his volume of poetry. I was curious about the nature of Rouquette’s work and his 
popularity in France. In 1930, I put in a call-slip at the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris for the 
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They may have imitated what was poor in French writers of the time, but Mr. 
Tinker does not tell us what these defects were. Nor does he throw light on the 
nature of these literary fads or on the period which elapsed before the French 
poets and novelists were appreciated and copied. It would also be of interest to 
know which French writers were most widely read and published by the Creoles. 

There is much to be said for the method adopted by the author. It is easy 
to find a name alphabetically. Still, such a method is necessarily open to certain 
disadvantages. Anyone interested in the French theatre in Louisiana, for ex- 
ample, would find little or nothing to guide him.? So important a figure as 
John Davis, a Creole, whom the American Dictionary of Biography honors as 
the founder of opera in America and as an influential figure in the French 
theatre in New Orleans, does not appear in Mr. Tinker’s work probably because 
he wrote no book in French.* Similarly, such prolific journalists as Michel 
Vidal and Dr. Roudanez are omitted because they did not publish separate vol- 
umes. In the work of Miss R. V. A. Caulfeild, The French Literature of 
Louisiana (Columbia University, Institute of French Studies, 1929), certain of 
these defects do not appear because she attempted to treat the subject topically.5 

What rules guided the author as to which writers should be included? He 
tells us that he chose those who were born in Louisiana or who lived there re- 
gardless of where they were born. Had he limited himself to writers whose 
works were published in Louisiana, he might have followed a simpler and, per- 
haps, wiser rule. Why do Xavier Eyma and his long list of books appear? Eyma 
merely visited his father in Louisiana for some six months and returned to France 
where his works were published. Similarly, Mme de Fontenay is granted a place 
in Mr. Tinker’s volume, although she simply visited New Orleans and published 
her amusing satire of America in France. On that score, several hundred French 
travellers to the United States who spent some time in Louisiana should be in- 
cluded as well. We have drawn up the following statistical outline of the 
origin, nationality, or race of the subjects of the 345 biographical essays. There 
are 120 who are classed as Creoles, i. e., of white French descent; 29, as free 
negroes; 85, as French, and about 110 are unqualified and include a Belgian, 
a Spaniard, a Cuban, and an “Acadienne.” 

In an excellent volume devoted to French periodicals in Louisiana, which 
is the only work of its kind, Mr. Tinker has given us a brief introductory essay 
and a handy catalogue of 136 publications, the average life of each being about 


book which was obviously inspired by the author of Atala. I was not surprised to find it so 
mediocre as I was to learn that I was the first person in exactly 100 years to consult it. The 
pages were uncut, and it had not been removed from the shelves. Of course, it would not do to 
account for the mediocrity of Rouquette’s work by saying that it was an imitation of Chateau- 
briand. 

3 Mr. Tinker does not mention any of the following in reference to the theatre: De Ville- 
neuve, La Fille de Dominique (1845); F. Soulié, Clotilde (1858); or the magazines: “Le Thédétre, 
journal fondé en mai 1857 par M. de Bordenave d’Abere”; “L’Entr’acte, édité par Canonge”. See 
J. G. de Baroncelli, Le Thédtre francais 4 la Nouvelle Orléans, imp. Muller, 1906, 112 pp. in-8. 
[For the obituary of Baroncelli, see Romanic Review, XXV, 1934, p. 280. Editor’s note]. 

4 See also H. Righter, Standard History of New Orleans, 1900, p. 476. 

5 Some names mentioned by Miss Caulfeild do not appear in Mr. Tinker’s work: cf. Lauc- 
Maryst, p. 271; d’Artlys, pp. 208, 271; J. F. Leclerc, p. 277. On several points they disagree as to 
dates (acc. to Caulfeild, Voorhies died August 21, 1919, (p. 163), acc. to Mr. Tinker, August 16, 
1919) and as to spelling (Mortmain, acc. to Caulfeild, p. 271, Montmain, according to Mr. 
Tinker.) 
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four and one-half years. It is hoped that Mr. Tinker, who has written a fine 
reference work, will enhance its value by writing another, appraising the literary 
value of its contents, and thereby complete it. 


Maurice CHAZIN 
COLLEGE OF THE Crry oF NEw York 


MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE 


Florence Hier, La Musique dans ’CEuvre de Marcel Proust, N. Y., Publications 
of the Institute of French Studies, 1933, 137 pp. 


When Proust’s great work began, a little more than teh years ago, to be 
considered a classic, it was remarkable how everyone y trouvait son compte: 
artists became ecstatic over Proust’s remarks about the church of Combray 
and the personality and canvases of Elstir, writers ardently discussed the pages 
on Bergotte until years later they found in Le Temps retrouvé those which deal 
with Proust’s own composition, and musicians recognized themselves and their 
problems as the character of Vinteuil gradually took shape. The fact that 
Proust’s remarks about music were more numerous than those about any other 
art immediately called forth many articles on La Musique chez Marcel Proust 
which, written for the most part by dilettanti, unfortunately contributed prac- 
tically nothing to the study of this very interesting phase of his work. Dr. Hier 
has at last given us an authoritative and scholarly treatment of the subject, thor- 
ough and written in a more readable style than one is accustomed to meet in 
doctoral dissertations. 


This book is very well planned. Beginning with a study of the elements 
in Proust’s education and environment which cultivated his taste for music, it 
then establishes, by means or frequent quotations from his work and his corre- 
spondence, his possession of an extraordinary aural sensitivity and a musical 
erudition rare in laymen. The final three chapters deal with the musical meta- 
phor, the characters interpreted in their relation to music and the part played by 
music in Proust’s theory of art. It is interesting to note in the earlier chapters 
that Proust’s musical taste was, while rather eclectic, highly sophisticated and,— 
if one makes allowances for the prevailing taste during his formative years when 
it was impossible to admire both Wagner and Brahms and equally impossible to 
judge Debussy with any perspective, — excellent. His favorite composers were 
Beethoven, César Franck, Debussy, Wagner and Chopin; and he set Beethoven 
far above the others, just as he preferred chamber music to any other form: it 
even seems clear that his favorite single composition was Beethoven’s beautiful 
fifteenth quartet.) — 

When Dr. Hier says “Proust cache 4 dessein l’identité de Vinteuil, mais 
pour moi, quand il parle de Vinteuil, c’est toujours la musique de César Franck 
qui me vient a l’esprit”, one must agree with her; for whoever has wished to 
appreciate Swann’s and Marcel’s impressions upon hearing the sonata must have 

1 It is slightly regrettable that, even though Proust preferred the numerical designation, Dr. 
Hier did not refer to these compositions by key or number of opus, as musicians most often do. 
The fifteenth quartet is, presumably — but there is some confusion in the numbering of 
Beethoven’s last chamber works, that in C-sharp minor, opus 131. For Franck this question 


does not have the same importance, since he wrote but one Sonata for piano and violin and but 
one string quartet. 
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played over Thibaud and Cortot’s recording of Franck’s Sonata in A-major, just 
as it is practically impossible not to think of his Quartet in D-major when Proust 
refers to Vinteuil’s septuor.* But it remains ambiguous to say that Proust inten- 
tionally hides the identity of Vinteuil, since Vinteuil is Vinteuil and no one else. 
If one recalls in this connection Proust’s letter to Jacques de Lacretelle, to which 
Dr. Hier refers without quoting it, one must recognize that here, as everywhere 
else in his work, Proust was not simply copying life or writing a roman a clefs: 
“Cher ami, il n’y a pas de clefs pour les personnages de ce livre; ou bien il y en a 
huit ou dix pour un seul; * * * Mes souvenirs sont plus précis pour la Sonate. 
Dans la mesure ow la réalité m’a servi, mesure trés faible 4 vrai dire, la petite 
phrase de cette sonate, et je ne l’ai jamais dit 8 personne, est (pour commencer 
par la fin), dans la soirée Sainte-Euverte, la phrase charmante mais enfin mé- 
diocre d’une sonate pour piano et violon de Saint-Saéns, musicien que je n’aime 
pas. (Je vous indiquerai exactement le passage qui revient plusieurs fois et qui 
était le triomphe de Jacques Thibaud). Dans la méme soirée encore (p. 241) 
quand le piano et le violon gémissent comme deux oiseaux qui se répondent, j’ai 
pensé a la Sonate de Franck (surtout jouée par Enesco) dont la quatuor apparait 
dans un des volumes suivants. Les trémolos qui couvrent la petite phrase chez 
les Verdurin mont été suggérés par un prélude de Lohengrin mais elle-méme a 
ce moment-la par une chose de Schubert. Elle est dans la méme soirée Verdurin 
un ravissant morceau de piano de Fauré.* * *” The only satisfactory conclusion 
is that proposed by Ernst-Robert Curtius, when he says that Proust composed his 
own music and that Vinteuil’s melodies are as important as the characters them- 
selves, since, like them, they enjoy an independent existence.* 


The sterile question of the identification of Vinteuil with any actual com- 
poser is, however, of no importance beside the greater question of the identifica- 
tion of Vinteuil with Proust, and this Dr. Hier has fully treated. In fact, it 
seems obvious that to their creator the figures of Vinteuil, Elstir and Bergotte 
had no greater significance than to serve as exteriorizations of Proust himself. 
He saw himself as the artist defying time in the creation of an enduring master- 
piece, and in the earlier volumes of his work he sought to realize that struggle 
in the persons of these three artists. This is doubtless why he felt so strongly 
attracted by a curious and distinctly personal sort of mélange des genres: that 
which consists in describing aural impressions by visual images, the writer’s 
achievement in terms of the painter, etc. Witness this description of the petite 
phrase which Dr. Hier quotes: “Il commengait par la tenue des trémolos de violon 
que pendant quelques mesures on entend seul, occupant tout le premier plan, 
puis tout d’un coup il semblait s’écarter et comme dans ces tableaux de Pieter 
de Hooch qu’approfondit le cadre étroit d’une porte entr’ouverte, tout au loin, 


2 The quartet is also satisfactorily recorded, — by the London String Quartet. These two 
albums should have a place in the discothéque of every admirer of Proust’s work. 

3 “Hommage 4 Marcel Proust”, Le Nouvelle Revue Francaise, no. du premier janvier 1923, 
p. 201. 

4 Marcel Proust (Eds. de la Revue Nouvelle, 1928), p. 27. This is one of the titles which 
are lacking from the Bibliography; Marcel Proust, An English Tribute (N. Y., Seltzer, 1923) 
with its essay on “M. Vinteuil’s Sonata” by Dyneley Hussey and “A Note on the Little Phrase” 
by W. J. Turner, and Baron Seillire’s study (Eds. de la Nouvelle Revue critique, 1931) might 
also have been included. An article by M. Gabriel Marcel on “Le Bergsonisme et la Musique” 
in La Revue Musicale, 1925 (which this reviewer has not seen) might have yielded something 
to the discussion on pp. 115 ff. of this volume. 
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d’une couleur autre dans le velouté d’une lumiére interposée, la petite phrase 
apparaissait, dansante, pastorale, intercalée, épisodique, appartenant 4 un autre 
monde” (Swann, I, p. 313). This technique and the theme of the artist’s 
struggle are admirably exemplified, for instance, in the passage describing Ber- 
gotte’s death (Prisonniére, 1, p. 255), where Bergotte sets his life in one of the 
balances and Vermeer’s petit pan de mur jaune, which he has just seen, in the 
other. But as he approached the end of his work, Proust made less and less use 
of this device until in Le Temps retrouvé he speaks openly not of the writer’s 
problem in general but of his own effort. Both because Proust felt more familiar 
with the art of music than with that of painting and because “la musique est 
Pimage du devenir ag 4g 7 de notre personnalité”, whereas painting is static 
and represents rather le devenu (Hier, p. 114), he tends to identify himself 
more often with Vinteuil than with Elstir. Indeed, the composer is so close to 
the literary creator in this case that Proust might easily exclaim with as much 
reason as Gide has done: “En francais? Moi, je voudrais écrire en musique”,— 
with this difference, however, that Gide’s music is vocal whereas Proust’s is 
wholly instrumental. 

Proust’s youthful Portraits de peintres et musiciens in Les Plaisirs et les 
jours (1896), where he sets down in verse his impressions of Chopin, Gluck, 
Schumann and Mozart, might perhaps have been profitably added to the chapter 
dealing with the formation of his musical taste. And the following passage from 
Mélancolique Villégiature de Madame de Breyves, in the same volume, might 
have been quoted as a prefiguration of Swann’s fixation upon /a petite phrase 
as the leitmotif of his love for Odette: “Une phrase des Maftres Chanteurs en- 
tendue a la soirée de la Princesse d’A... avait le don de lui évoquer M. de La- 
léande avec le plus de précision (Dem Vogel der heut sang dem war der Schnabel 
hold gewachsen). Elle en avait fait sans le vouloir le véritable leitmotif de M. 
de Laléande, et, l’entendant un jour 4 Trouville, dans un concert, elle fondit 
en larmes. De temps en temps, pas trop souvent pour ne pas se blaser, elle s’en- 
fermait dans sa chambre, ou elle avait fait transporter le piano et se mettait a 
jouer en fermant les yeux pour mieux le voir, c’était sa seule joie grisante avec 
des fins désenchantées, l’opium dont elle ne pouvait se passer” (Les Plaisirs et 
les jours, p. 126). That little volume offers in fact a mine of precious indica- 
tions to the attentive reader of A la Recherche du temps perdu. 

When one compares the importance given to music in the works of Romain 
Rolland and André Gide with the place accorded it by Proust, one inclines to 
believe that theirs is a generation peculiarly music-conscious. Proust is the only 
one of these three, however, who persistently looks to the creation of music 
rather than to the finished work; and it is in terms of the becoming of a musical 
work that he interprets other forms of creation. Gide says in his autobiography 
(p. 236) that he might have become a successful piano-teacher; it is conceiva- 
ble that Rolland might have been a virtuoso or, better, an historian of music; 
but if Proust had been a musician he could only have been a composer. 


Régis Michaud, Modern Thought and Literature in France, N. Y., Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, 1934, 316 pp. 
Both the content and the scope of Prof. Michaud’s latest work are less 
limited than those of his anthology, Vingtiéme Siécle, which was reviewed in 
these pages last year. Though it is well adapted to use in courses on French 
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literature and civilization and to comparative literature courses, the mere fact 
that it is written in English indicates that it is intended for a wider public. 
The emphasis here, as in the same author’s anthology, is definitely on the post- 
War period; and this is exactly as it should be in a work of this kind, for that 
is the period in which the general American reader is likely to be most inter- 
ested and of which he knows least. But the post-War has by no means been 
treated to the exclusion of the pre-War. Prof. Michaud has followed the out- 
standing movements in literature and philosophy from Renan and Taine, Barrés 
and Bourget through Bergson, Proust, Gide aud Claudel to Surréalisme and fas- 
cism and communism. He has outlined the career and analyzed the significance of 
each important writer, attempting at the same time to bring out his relation to 
other individuals and to the main currents of thought; his very full treatment of 
Proust and Gide and Romains testifies to his expert handling of difficult sub- 
jects while avoiding, on the one hand, the danger of simply summing up the 
more or less accepted French criticism and, on the other, that of giving purely 
personal and impressionistic evaluations. His familiarity with modern American 
and English literature, besides, has permitted him to make frequent comparisons 
which will doubtless prove illuminating to the reader approaching French letters 
without any Continental background. The bibliographical index, arranged chro- 
nologically, and the translation, in footnotes, of all titles appearing in the text 
with indications as to which of them have been published in English translation 
add greatly to the usefulness of this volume. 

One must congratulate Prof. Michaud on the apparent ease with which he 
writes his adopted language as upon the taste with which he has so consistently 
shunned both dryness and heaviness. His style in English is always smooth and 
at times even racy; there are but three or four gallicisms in the whole book and, 
far from marring it, they serve only to remind the reader that the author is 
French and consequently knows whereof he speaks. It is not too much to say 
that, without either the extreme sketchiness of Prof. Fay’s Panorama or the 
highly personal flavor and assumption of previous knowledge which limit the 
usefulness of M. Lalou’s Histoire de la Littérature francaise contemporaine 
(both of which are available in translation), Modern Thought and Literature 
in France will take its place as the best study of the subject in English. 

Justin O'BRIEN 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


BELGIAN CHRONICLE 
HUBERT KRAINS! 
“Il faut élever ie réel a la hauteur de la poésie.””—Goethe. 


On May 10, 1934, Hubert Krains was killed by a train in a Brussels sta- 
tion. Although little known in America, he has long been regarded by com- 
petent critics as the classic stylist of his country. If the artist was too re- 
fined to achieve popularity, there is but one verdict on the citizen: he was the 
most loved man of letters in Belgium. His cult of perfection accounts for his 
relatively small production. What he said of Octave Pirmez is equally true of 
himself: “Il comprenait la supériorité du silence sur une ceuvre médiocre.” He 


1 See THe Romanic Review, Vol. XXV, 1934, p. 281. 
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travelled widely, yet in his literary work he has remained faithful to scenes of 
his native province, La Hesbaye. “Les instincts qui meuvent l’humanité sont 
identiques. Les degrés de latitude ne changent point le cceur”, he explained 
to a friend. 

His first two volumes of stories, Les Bons Parents and Amours Rustiques, 
pale a little by comparison with his mature work. Critics find in them some 
traces of his colorful friends, Eekhoud and Demolder. These traces exist, but 
2re more conspicious in the subject matter than in the style, for Krains’ manner 
is always sober, even at the beginning of his career. Only occasionally a phrase 
chosen for its picturesque imagery recalls his associates. Influence of the trucu- 
lent philosophy of some adherents of La Jeune Belgique may be found especialiy 
in the scorn toward the bourgeois expressed in these early stories and in the cult 
of the ostracised. In Madeleine a solitary old man tells of his most vivid mem- 
ory,—his early love for a woman who had shot in cold blood a forest guard, 
responsible for the death of her poacher-lover. He begins his story thus: “J’avais 
vingt ans et déja je me sentais irrésistiblement attiré vers les chemins de tra- 
verse. Besoin de pittoresque ou d’émotions? L’un et l’autre, je pense. L’homme 
moderne, arrondi, raboté, rendu aussi inoffensif que le lion de la fable auquel 
on avait coupé les griffes et les dents, me laissait indifférent, mais les gueux, 
avec leur originalité sauvage, leurs passions écrites sur leurs figures, la bizarrerie 
de leur défroque, exergaient sur moi une fascination singuliére.” Unwarned, 
should we not attribute these lines to Eekhoud? Several stories of these two 
volumes show a sympathetic interest in the free lives of gypsies and vagabonds. 


The cruel irony of Maupassant marks the title-story of Les Bons Parents. 
A hunch-backed child is born to a couple of hard-working peasants, married late 
in life. They sell him to a mountebank who sees an ideal Triboulet in his new 
acquisition. The denatured parents feel no remorse, only fear of the law. When 
they learn that the danger is past, the father celebrates by buying at a chance 
auction a picture of the Virgin with the Christ Child. The chatelaine of the 
village had sought to bring the parents into the church, declaring the loss of 
their baby to be a celestial warning. The picture convinces her that success has 
crowned her efforts, and she establishes a reputation of saintliness for the mother. 
Humor is entirely absent from these stories; the harsh and brutal face of the ex- 
istence of the peasants is alone presented. The same tragic note marks the two 
following books, both masterpieces. Yet lacrimae rerum are ever present, im- 
plicit in the incidents, never evoked directly by the author. His is a Stoic pessi- 
mism, as scornfully indifferent to sentimentality as are his peasants themselves. 

The three stories of Amours Rustiques chronicle the ravages of the terres- 
trial Aphrodite. A naif young schoolmaster falls into the clutches of the be- 
witching and brazen Rosa, and sinks into the mire. “Je rampe. Je suis une 
limace”, he cries. There is Circé. But what pathos in this tawdry drama! 
Theodore, threatened with delirium tremens, returns to his native village and 
is coldly received by his brother’s family. He remembers most vividly the grief 
of his father, who had bled himself white to give him a start in the world. 

There is too a gallery of minor personages. Krains learns the story of the 
unhappy magister while on a visit to an old student acquaintance, a plodding 
bourgeois lawyer. He is mediocrity incarnate; and our sympathy turns invol- 
untarily to the “irregular.” Theodore tells of his visit to the bourgmestre on 
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whom his future depended, — here a flash of comedy, — and of the old Pirenne 
couple, whose simple kindness and peasant honor rehabilitate respectability in 
our eyes. The artfulness of Rosa, who fascinates and flouts the guileless school- 
master, is admirably caught. Krains meets her at the end, just after a visit to a 
storied castle, now falling into ruins. He can scarcely believe his eyes; how 
could such a hag ever have charmed? “Mais ou sont les neiges d’antan?” 

As pure technique the lurid Ame de la Maison in the same volume is mas- 
terly. Barbe is the mater dolorosa; “Elle a connu toutes les tortures depuis celles 
qui se composent d’une succession de coups d’épingle plantés dans le coeur jusqu’ 
a celles qui vous font prendre le front dans la main pour se demander s’il ne 
vaudrait pas mieux briser une bonne fois ce corps, que la vie—ce lent bourreau 
—dépéce avec une ténacité cruelle.” Flaubert’s Un Coeur Simple inevitably 
comes to mind, but Krains has instilled more warmth and tense drama into his 
tale, with no sacrifice of objectivity. 

In an essay on Eekhoud, Krains remarks: ““Du point de vue purement litté- 
raire, on peut reprocher 4 la Nouvelle Carthage de n’avoir pas été écrite avec 
un sentiment suffisant de la gradation qu’il faut imprimer 4 |’émotion pour tenir 
constamment en éveil, sans le fatiguer, l’esprit du lecteur.”2 There speaks the 
classic critic, endowed with a keen sense of architectonic values. This sense 
Krains kept in his creative as in his critical work. The examination of his first 
novel will reveal something of his method. 

The protagonists of Le Pain Noir are an elderly couple, whose tavern has 
been deserted since the trade route changed through the construction of a rail- 
road. They had known prosperity and, in the picturesque rustic phrase, “ils 
avaient mangé leur pain blanc avant leur pain noir.” As the story opens, Jean 
and Thérése Leduc are facing ruin, overwhelmed by a mortgage which they had 
assumed to release their worthless son from prison. He has vanished and given 
no sign of life for two years. Thérése cherishes as her dearest possession a por- 
trait made when he was a child. When she seeks sympathy in her anxiety, Jean 
replies angrily: “Ne me parle plus de cet apétre! C’est un brigand: il nous a 
déshonorés!” He had always been carefree and now he is sinking into a sodden 
despair which completes the disaster. His pathetic last words — “‘J’aurais 
da...” — send us back over the book. But what should he have done? He is 
the puppet of fate and the victim of his own nature. His name is Legion, then 
and always. Thérése is of a different temper: “C’était une de ces créatures 
pleines d’abnégation pour qui le plaisir supréme consiste 4 voir vivre par elles, 
tranquilles et heureuses, les personnes qu’elles aiment.” 

That is the leitmotif of the novel. The plot is slight; Krains’ strength is 
not in creative imagination but in intuitive observation and in the graded evo- 
cation of scenes familiar to his youth and clarified by later experience. He was 
conscious of the source of his art. Pausing for a moment in one of the sketches 
of Mes Amis, he says: “Mais je ne posséde pas de baguette magique. Je ne suis 
ni Perrault, ni Grimm, ni Andersen. Je n’ai ni crayon d’or, ni crayon de lapis- 
lazuli. Ma plume est une dure plume de métal, qui, si elle chante parfois une 
petite chanson réaliste dans le goat de Villon, décrit le plus souvent les choses 
telles qu’elles sont, 4 la maniére de mon vieux maitre, La Bruyére.”’® 

2 Portraits d’Ecrivains Belges, Liége, 1930, p. 111. For brief comment on this book, see 
Books Abroad, July, 1931, p. 309. 

3 Something of La Bruyére’s style may be discerned in bits like the following: “M. Gerbe- 
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He too gave back to society what he had learned from it. His canvas needs 
more than a single pair of portraits. The tragic decline of the Leduc family 
takes place in the center of a group of villagers, all throbbing with life. First, 
there is Céline Aubry, a pathetic little figure who promises to resemble her aunt, 
Thérése. Slave of a brutal ard miserly father, she worships a notary’s clerk in 
defiance of the paternal veto. Instinctively she seeks relief from the sordid 
surroundings of her home, but alliance of peasant and bourgeois is anathema to 
her father. Finally, betrayed and abandoned by her dastardly lover, she would 
drown herself, when the plodding Martin, a humble and scorned admirer, asks 
for her hand with full knowledge of her story. “Autant toi qu’un autre”, 
growls old Aubry, after stipulating that there be no question of dowry and that 
the young couple keep his house as long as he lives. 

Political animosity in the village is represented by the chief of the Catholic 
party, Baron de Sart, and by the liberal leader, Corneloup. The peasants side 
now with one, now with the other, as their private interests dictate. When the 
frail daughter of the baron, a lily-like figure who is hardly glimpsed, dies of 
tuberculosis, Corneloup dashes by the funeral procession at full gallop, cracking 
his whip to blazon his contempt for the “‘clericals”. 

The next scene shows Jean Leduc mocked by a group of boisterous revelers. 
Leaving them, he wanders forlornly about the village when he is surprised by a 
cordial greeting. A former acquaintance offers him a pinch of costly tobacco 
and invites him to visit his property. For an instant the down-and-out man 
brightens, then realizes that this hospitality springs merely from a desire to 
dazzle him by a show of wealth. Guillaume and his spouse, Zabeth, laud the 
brutal vulgarity displayed by Corneloup; they were huffed at not receiving a 
personal invitation to the funeral. Both are bristling with self-satisfaction. In 
her youth, Zabeth had been courted by Jean who had jilted her for Thérése. 
Now she gloats in her vengeance: “Guillaume le reconduisit jusqu’a la barriére. 
Avant de s’éloigner, Leduc se retourna. Zabeth était plantée sur le seuil de la 
maison, les mains croisées sur le ventre: elle le toisa toujours du méme air tri- 
omphal: Voila ow je suis, semblait dire son regard, et voila ot tu es!.. .” 

Yes, it is a hard metallic pen that engraves these etchings. Each fills a 
short chapter, forming a scene by itself. To recall them all would be to epito- 
mize a volume in which only the essential ever appears. Open it at haphazard 
and the liaison between chapters may seem wanting. Here again we may recall 
La Bruyére, who watched society as it paraded through the palace of the Condé, 
and found unity in his subject rather than in the details. But Krains has welded 
every episode to the destiny of the unhappy Leduc; and the apparently disparate 
incidents in the dramatic protrayal of a whole village are skillfully moulded to 
enhance a single tragedy. 

At the end Thérése, maddened by the progressive degeneration of her son, 
dies in an asylum; Jean, returning from her humble burial, seeks voluntary death 
under the iron monster which had wrecked his prosperity. The scene is merely 
suggested: the engine halts for a moment, nonchalant passengers gaze from the 


haye est, aprés M. le baron, l"homme le plus important du village. Il ne dit par conséquent que 
des choses importantes, qui sont recueillies religieusement par les petites gens. On devinait qu'il 
allait parler. Ses yeux souriaient, sa bouche s’épanouissait, ses sourcils, ses oreilles, les muscles de 
sa face jouaient. Enfin il parla. Il ne laissa tomber que cinq mots, mais qui ne furent pas 
perdus: ‘C’est un petit paradis!’” 
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car-windows, someone remarks that an old man has been run over. “Un coup 
de sifflet retentit et le train recommenga 4 rouler dans la nuit étoilée. . .” 

Such ironic notes, stressing the indifference of men and of nature to the 
lot of the wretched, ring through the tragic tales of Krains and are often re- 
peated in the conclusion. In them, and even more in their placing, we may see, 
by refraction, one form of the objective expressions of pity for human misery 
the grim realist permits himself. 

Figures du Pays, long out of print, is held by at least one competent critic 
as the masterpiece of the author. Jean Tousseul, in some respects his disciple, 
says: ““C’est ce volume que nous emporterions tout chaud contre notre cceur si, 
un jour, nous devions nous expatrier.” The six stories which it contains are rich 
in variety. There are scenes of village-life where some apparently commonplace 
incident throws the light sharply on a small group of characters, as in Le 
Phosphate or Cornélie, or scenes of village rivalry with a touch of comedy as in 
L’Etranger. Again a bare suggestion of exterior plot, with mortal passions be- 
neath, as L’CRillet Rouge, recalls Maupassant by its technique and its bitterness. 
La Planéte is perhaps the most successful of the collection, thanks to its com- 
bination of the two plans. Here Lucien, a skilled mason, draws his planéte 
from a passing mountebank. The bit of green paper promises him rapid for- 
tune, which he ardently desires in order to ask for the hand of a farmer’s daugh- 
ter. He wishes to leave his elderly parents and seek larger wages in Germany. 
They decline to let him go; he takes by force the family nest-egg and sets up a 
gambling table at the village fair, loses everything and drowns himself in shame 
and despair. The quiet home life, the rising ambition which urges to despera- 
tion, the seizure of the money, the fair, Lucien’s annihilation and his parent’s 
anguish, form so many scenes of unforgetable poignancy. As usual with Krains, 
much is left to the reader’s imagination. Lucien quits the fair in a stupor; only 
slowly does he realize what he has done. His suicide has no witnesses and is not 
related. The old couple wake in the middle of the night and find that their 


son has not returned: “La femme gémit: — ‘Pourquoi ne rentre-t-il pas? . 
S’il a perdu les 300 francs, il les a perdus. . ..—‘Tais-toi!’ s’écria Falize. ‘Je lui 
aurais donné les 300 francs... Je lui aurais donné la maison... Tout! 


Jaurais volé de l’argent pour lui, s’il l’avait fallu!’” At dawn the neighbors 
bring home the body. In La Chanson du Soir the author catches the beauty of 
calm resignation in humble toilers and marks their unison with nature herself. 

Always the simple but tense situation gives the impression of distilled 
poetry and drama. This restraint characterizes Krains’ narration no less than 
his style. His interest is rather in the emotional effects of action than in action 
itself. The second is rapidly sketched, then interpretated by the first. 

Novelists of the Flemish tradition paint with luxuriant colors, but which 
of them can surpass the wealth of this evocation of a village kermesse, done with 
impeccable sobriety of language? 


“Pan vit toujours, mes amis! En été, il est notre héte. A chacune de nos 
fétes hesbigonnes, il nous souffle son 4me joyeuse et libertine. II s’empiffre de 
viandes réties, de veau tendre, de cételettes salées, de poulets, de liévres, de 
perdreaux 4 la table des fermiers; il s’y remplit le ventre de biére mousseuse, de 
bordeaux rafraichissant, de bourgogne velouté, de champagne capiteux. Il a son 
couvert mis chez le pauvre, o4 on lui sert de belles tranches de jambon, de la 
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salade aux ceufs et de la moutarde 4 volonté. Puis il accorde les violons et s’in- 
stalle dans les coins de nos salles de danse, avec un petit verre devant lui. Sa 
tete brille dans l’ombre. Sa chaude haleine trouble les jeunes filles; le feu qui 
s’échappe de ses yeux de bouc enflamme le coeur des garcons. Voyez comme 
ils font la roue! Voyez comme elles se trémoussent!” 


This note of joviality is more frequent in Mes Amis than in the other 
works of Krains. Here again, true to his artistic creed, he paints peasants. He 
takes his epigraph from Anatole France: “Ce qu’il y a de beau dans la physiono- 
mie morale des paysans, c’est qu’ils gardent trés pures les grandes lignes de I’hu- 
manité.” France drops a casual remark which he never sought to verify. It is 
the essence of Krains’ inspiration, and never has he proved it more conclusively 
than in Mes Amis. Can we find in fiction or in life figures more intrinsically 
human than the two pals, Colpin and Benoit with their wives, Christine and 
Prudence, than old Gudule and Mile Agnés? They live before our eyes but the 
artist has caught them at salient moments and the one artifice necessary is sim- 
plicity of style. Pathos, sympathy and humor go hand in hand across these 15 
sketches where plot is all but lacking, yet in which the characters always reveal 
themselves in action. At the end, the two pals, Colpin and Benoit, press the 
author’s hands, vowing their eternal affection, — a most fitting conclusion to 
this chronicle of their toil, pranks and sorrows. 

Krains’ last work, Au Caeur des Blés, was published a few weeks before 
his death. Once more it portrays, with bitter realism and with pathos, life in 
a village, centered around tragedy in a family of peasants. More poignant still 
is the sadness of change, of the passing of cherished traditions. Progress per- 
haps, but Krains regrets the picturesque hamlet which the epilogue shows trans- 
formed by the War and reconstruction. The theme is symbolized by the re- 
flections of an old maid as she listens one evening to snatches of song wafted in 
from the fields: “Que son cher souvenir jusqu’a la mort me charme.. .” 

But peasants are not given to self-pity; and varying kinds of resignation, 
unconsciously learned from nature herself, mark all Krains’ characters. The 
haunting lines of Villon, bequeathing his body to mother earth, 

“Toute chose, si par trop n’erre, 
Voulentiers en son lieu retourne,” 
stand as epigraph to his last book. These lines, and his own explanation of the 
source of his inspiration, sum up most perfectly his entire work: “La poésie 
wallonne ne m’a pas été révélée par les livres. Je l’ai respirée dans mon enfance 
en respirant l’air de mon village natal. Elle est entrée dans mes oreilles et dans 
mon cceur comme le bruissement du feuillage de nos peupliers et de nos saules, 
comme le murmure de nos blés sous le ciel ardent de juillet.” 

I have tried to illustrate in this rapid review of Krains’ works the traits that 
have given him the place of honor he occupies in Belgian letters. He is first and 
last a “regionalist”, but nothing save the landscape is “provincial”, and in it too 
he finds a representative setting for human experience. He discovers in the 
peasants of La Hesbaye the quid semper quid ubique of humanity. By temper 
he is a realist, but he possesses the philosopher’s stone and distills beauty from 
the humblest truth. He has grasped in its fullest significance the classic precept 
of the close-following of nature; he knows that her great plan is always the 
same across apparent variety; her majestic simplicity is reflected in his style. 
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His art is highly selective, eliminating all that is not of structural value. Ugli- 
ness for its own sake is excluded; when it appears, it is merely a part of a har- 
monious whole. He meditates on every scene until he can evoke it in its most 
vital features. His outlook is one of resigned pessimism, yet suffering always 
arouses his discreet sympathy. He is never cynical nor harsh. The beastly 
burgess alone stirs his contempt. He has no panaceas to offer, no theses to de- 
fend. He accepts the universe, not as perfect nor as susceptible of becoming so, 
but as offering to those who can be taught to see the most fascinating of spec- 
tacles. Passion leads to tragedy, but of it the stuff of art is made, and through 
art the springs of pity and fear are opened and man’s vision widened. 


Benj. M. WoopBrIDGE 
REED COLLEGE 


ITALIAN BOOK-NOTES 


Rudolph Altrocchi, Deceptive Cognates, Italian-English and English-Italian, 
Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1935, 72 pp. 


The purpose of Prof. Altrocchi’s compilation of Deceptive Cognates, which 
is a revision of the four lists that appeared in Italica between 1929 and 1932, is 
twofold: it is intended to warn the English-speaking student of Italian against 
what Koessler and Derocquigny (to whom Prof. Altrocchi acknowledges his 
debt) very felicitously called “les faux amis”, and to awaken in him an interest 
in semantics and a “curiosity in the very human processes of language”. The list 
is brief and selective so that it might well be put into the hands of all but the 
most elementary students of Italian. Furthermore, it presents one great advan- 
tage over Les Faux Amis in that it includes the pitfalls of translation from Eng- 
lish to Italian as well as from Italian to English, even though naturally, in ac- 
cordance with the student’s needs, the latter category is larger than the former. 
The words given are all of very frequent occurrence, and idiomatic or colloquial 
expressions are rendered both accurately and colorfully. For example: 

“PAPERA, not paper = ‘carta’, but GOOSE.—Che papere sono quelle 
ragazze, What geese those girls are. Also PAPERA = ‘nonsense’, ‘blunder’.— 
Pigliare una papera, coll.: To pull a boner. PAPERO = GANDER.” 

“LIST (v.), not listare = ‘to border’, H, but REGISTRARE, ELEN- 

CARE, FARE UNA LISTA.—Your book is not listed, Il suo libro non é elen- 
cato or registrato. TO LIST, in nautical sense of ‘to incline to one side’, ‘to 
careen’, W, — SBANDARE.” 
To all those who have spent hours correcting and re-correcting mistranslations 
of such words as poltrone, brutto, comodo, domo or disgrace, sensible, library 
and notion this little volume should be most welcome; for their students its 
purchase should be required with the acquisition of their second Italian reader. 


Justin O'BRIEN 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Alberto Moravia, The Indifferent Ones. Translated from the Italian by Aida 
Mastrangelo, N. Y., E. P. Dutton and Co., n. d., 327 pp. 


This bleak novel is without a redeeming, or even a sympathetic character. 
It describes especially the conflict of three sordid egoisms, which form an un- 
usual triangle: the mother, Mariagrazie, a senile and vulgarly jealous mistress, 
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strives to retain the interest of her lover, Leo Merumeci, now attentive to her 
more attractive daughter, Carla. With a merciless insistency and a masterly 
evocation of an atmosphere of infinite boredom, Alberto Moravia pictures the 
scenes that gradually bring about the downfall of the daughter. The seducer 
is represented all through the novel as a strong, unscrupulous, irresistible man, 
who knows how to play upon the social cowardice, the moral indifference, and 
even the cupidity of mother and daughter, to obtain his own selfish ends. Caught 
in the financial combinations which he weaves about them like a net, they want 
to preserve at all costs their listless life of ease and dull veneer of respectability. 
There is something Stendhalian in this low-grade Machiavelli, this bourgeois 
Don Juan, who calculates exactly how he might bend the will of these some- 
what soulless women to his designs. The author assures us that this mediocre 
sensualist is powerful and daring, but one might have wished that, instead of 
merely assuming this, he had made his character more plausible and convincing 
to us, with all its mechanism of rigid calculation and trite sensuality. 

Not so much for its style, as for its amoral and unrelieved atmosphere, this 
novel definitely belongs to the Neo-Naturalistic school. One could imagine this 
main theme handled by the early J.-K. Huysmans or Rachilde. Yet, in one 
respect, at least, this work shows definite overtones of the Stendhalian self- 
analysis of the hero, of his exaltation checked by critical self-doubt, of his 
hyper-consciousness and his sense of futility. Such an attitude forms the very 
essence of the character of Michele, Carla’s brother. When he realizes that the 
chess game of Merumeci against his mother and sister is about to checkmate them, 
he calls upon all the traditional notions of family honor, fraternal duty, moral 
indignation, which he possesses, or believes he should possess. But, against his 
taking any decisive action on the Machiavellian seducer, there militate his nul- 
lity of character, his hesitation of mind, his lack of decision, his eternal weigh- 
ing of all possible pro’s and con’s of a situation, and, finally, his hyper-intel- 
lectualization, which makes him satisfied with executing in his imagination,— 
but in imagination only,—the deeds which he believes social righteousness exacts 
from him. This brother is thus represented as a pseudo-Hamlet soliloquizing 
in the wings of this all-too-human tragi-comedy. With his skin-deep impulses 
of the noble gesture, his unconscious fear of Merumeci, his paralyzing indeci- 
sion, he realizes that his romantic attitudinizing toward himself remains empty. 
When preparing for vengeance, he understands that, at bottom, killing one im- 
moralist more or less will not improve the morality of this netherworld, not 
even when his mother and sister are involved. The acts and the revenge seem 
to him equally futile; and he exhausts himself in mental combats which replace 
decision. At last, whipping himself up to a frenzy of righteous dutifulness,— 
he does take up the traditional revolver, rushes to execute the expected vendetta, 
but when he shoots,—the gun has no bullet! It was unloaded! Irony of fate! 
It was, perhaps, to his own great relief, that the gun did not shoot. Yet this 
very anti-climax is the symbol of this boy-Hamlet himself, who may be summed 
up as ratiocination and futility. One has the impression that the novel really 
revolves around this ineffectual Michele. In any case, it is the only character 
who is really deepened out, for the others remain rather shadowy in comparison 
with him. 

As a study of this character, and its creation of mood, this work is a note- 
worthy addition to the modern Italian novel,—perhaps because its amorality is 
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so profoundly Italian. Dr. Aida Mastrangelo has rendered distinct service by 
translating this meritorious work. She here reveals a young author in whom we 
may, perhaps, expect another Italian addition to international literature. 


BARBARA MATULKA 
New York UNIVERSITY 


RUMANIAN BOOK-NOTES 


N. Iorga, Istoria literaturii romanesti contemporane, 2 vols., Bucuresti, Editura 
“Adevérul”, 1934, 372, 322 pp. 


Prof. Nicolae Iorga states, in the preface of his History of Rumanian Con- 
temporary Literature, that “after a long, so long, interruption,” he “resumes 
the thread of the development of our literature.” | The masterful treatise is 
divided into two volumes, the first taking up the “Creation of Form” (Crearea 
formei) and the second the “Search for a Background” (In Cautarea fondului). 
In these pages the historian presents a multitude of facts and studies the diverse 
intercrossing currents, from the point of view of his own philosophy of history, 
which he epitomizes in one of his statements: “Everything that belongs to man 
must be human; no matter how it is dressed up it cannot change its structure.” 
Consequently Prof. lorga cannot approve of the new fads in literature, which, 


according to him, are ephemeral and foreign to the main stream of Rumanian 
letters. 


For the sake of accuracy we bring to Prof. Iorga’s attention the fact that 
“Ola Canta” is a pseudonym of the collaboration of D. Anghel and L. Feraru 
and not of Anghel alone as stated in footnote 4 on p. 101 of the second volume. 
The “Ola Canta” poems were published in D. Anghel, Poezii, Bucuresti, Editura 
“Cartea Romineasca”, [1924], in pp. 143, 144-147 and 148-149, and due 
credit is given there to Feraru, although, in the volume of Proza, the same pub- 
lishers do not mention Feraru when printing some prose of the same “Ola Canta” 
collaboration. 


N. Iorga, Oameni cari au fost, 2 vols., Bucuresti, Fundatia pentru Literatura si 

Arta “Regele Carol IT”, 1934, 1935, 466, 486 pp. 

In his Men That Were, Prof. lorga collects his articles and portraits of a 
great number of personalities, published at various times in different periodicals. 
Most of the pictures in this gallery are of Rumanians. There are, however, a 
number of international figures which complete the work and make it inter- 
esting to readers abroad. Among the latter, Schiller, Mommsen, Ibsen, Long- 
fellow, Tolstoi, Lamprecht, Sienkiewicz, are considered in the light of their gifts 
to mankind’s culture or scholarship. Prof. Iorga has not revised these contribu- 
tions written in the heat of the moment, but has simply edited them, with a few 
notes here and there, when years and events have somehow changed minor de- 
tails. In his Rumanian characterizations he often wields the scalpel of polemics 
with dexterity. To sum up, the straight line of Prof. Iorga’s attitude is obvious 
in each fragment, nay in each sentence. “I repudiate,” declares he, “of every- 
thing I wrote, — never for the mere sake of writing, but to offer a truth or to 
set aside an untruth, — only what is founded on insufficient information. I 
have not sacrificed the truth to enmity, but to truth I sacrificed many friend- 
ships.” Yet for each of his models, the writer, who excels in character portray- 
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ing, finds the proper light from which only understanding of human weakness 
and strength irradiates. 


Mihail Dragomirescu, Sémandtorism, Poporanism, Criticism, Bucuresti, Editura 

“Cugetarea”, 1934, 191 pp. 

Prof. Mihail Dragomirescu conducts a seminar of Rumanian contemporary 
literature at the University of Bucharest, and the present volume is a text grown 
out of this course. The professor uses his own method, which consists of ana- 
lyzing and appreciating individual productions considered of permanent value, 
rather than the complete works of an author. In its introduction, Prof. Dra- 
gomirescu summarizes the influences of the three important currents in Ru- 
manian letters of the 20th century: Sémdndatorism, from Prof. lorga’s literary 
organ Séménatorul (The Sower); Poporanism, Populism, the credo of Prof. 
Stere’s Viata Roméneascé (Rumanian Life); and Criticism, from Prof. Drago- 
mirescu’s Convorbiri Critice (Critical Conversations). Prof. Dragomirescu 
shows a tendency towards impartiality, which honors him. 

We wish to bring to his attention the fact that Leon Feraru’s Poema Acului 
(The Poem of the Needle) appeared at a time when the then young author did 
not know the languages he learned later and, consequently, could not “be inspired 
by a foreign model” when writing his poem. It may be just one of those un- 
fortunate coincidences which puzzle literary historians. We also believe that 
Poema Acului is not the product of “a talent to be unsurpassed by himself in 
subsequent years.” It is simply a rhyme constructed by a youth of hardly 18 
and, luckily, not a prodigy... How time flies! 


Homer, Odiseia, Traducere in prozi din greceste de E. Lovinescu, Bucuresti, 
Biblioteca Energia, Fundatia pentru Literatura si Arta “Regele Carol II”, 
1935, 326 pp. 

The Foundation for Literature and Art “King Carol II”, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. A. Rosetti, popularizes world masterpieces in Rumanian transla- 
tions. In an attractive form, the Biblioteca Energia, one of the branches of this 
publishing house subsidized by King Carol II, issues a version in prose of Ho- 
mer’s Odyssey by Eugen Lovinescu. It is an esthetic surprise to find that Lovi- 
nescu, setting aside his tools of literary critic and novelist, undertook to render 
into the language of native fairy tales, by drawing from the vast material of 
Rumanian folklore the savory elements necessary to interpret it, the Greek epic. 
The ancient story unrolls itself thus in the simple, yet rich, prose of the masses, 
making it possible for the young to approach this source of classic inspiration. 


C. Stere, In preajma revolutiei, Roman, volumele II, III, IV, V, Editia II, Bucu- 
resti, Editura ““Adevérul”, [1935], 359, 336, 407, 406 pp. 


In his subsequent volumes, which take up the Childhood and Adolescence 
of Vania Rautu, The Clay, The Frontier, and Nostalgia, the sub-titles of these 
four separate novels, Constantin Stere continues the story of his alter ego. It 
is a huge mosaic of life in Siberian exile, woven around the revolution, swarming 
with characters, events, and descriptions of wild, open, and frozen spaces. The 
serial has not yet ended. A sixth volume has just been announced and more 
may be issued. It is a novel of momentous importance and universal appeal, 
which would reach much larger audiences if translated. 
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Ion Pas, Tablouri in caérbune, Bucuresti, Editura “Cugetarea”, 1935, 203 pp. 


A literal translation of the title of this collection of various prose pieces, 
would be Pictures in Crayon. Yet Dark Sketches would be the true rendering 
of the meaning and content of the book. Indeed, cérbune signifies also coal; 
and the labor characters display their somber color in most of the pages. There 
is a relatively old word to express the new literature Pas cultivates with pro- 
found sincerity and communicative warmth: Proletarian. The author approaches 
in a brotherly fashion the humble workers, the oppressed leaders, the down- 
trodden masses, and even their children, disinherited orphans of the class struggle. 
The calmness of the narrator, his grim humor at times, enhance the drab night 
of a world groping for social justice. 


Ury Benador, Ghetto Veac XX, Roman, Editia II, Bucuresti, Editura Librariei 
“Universala” Alcalay & Co., 1935, 284 pp. 


Ury Benador hails from Braila, and the Ghetto described in his impressive 
novel is of that Danubian port. It is the author’s childhood and later life, 
which, although told in a rather sophisticated manner, include sufficient frank- 
ness and simplicity to be poignant. When he uses the word “Ghetto”, it should 
be understood as a symbol, since there are no Ghettoes of wall and iron gates 
in Rumania. Yet as it stands in reality, it is sad enough. No bricks, nor chains 
are necessary to imprison a soul. : In this particular case of an introvert, it is all 
within himself. The isolation is due to self-affliction. And there is no doubt 
that exterior circumstances can create a similar state of mind. We particularly 
like this book, which met with success in Bucharest, since its writer was once 
the tiny first grade pupil of the reviewer. 


G. Bacovia, Poezii, Cu o prefata de A. Maniu si un portret inedit al autorului de 
I, Anestin, Bucuresti, Fundatia pentru Literatura si Arta “Regele Carol II”, 
1934, 70 pp. 


A forerunner of the new poetry, G. Bacovia has influenced it to a certain 
extent. It is the tribute of the younger generation, to gather in this small vol- 
ume the poems which thrilled their youth. Bacovia is the singer of the monotony 
of the provinces, of ghostly parks, ruins, rain, falling leaves, tombs. His nota- 
tions are few, but penetrating and time-enduring. 


George Silviu, Paisie Psaltul spune..., Bucuresti, Fundatia pentru Literatura si 
Arta “‘Regele Carol II”, 1934, 68 pp. 
Imagining that Paisie the Psalmist Tells Us, George Silviu gives a chronicle 
of past incidents in verse, interspersed with lyric moods, creating thus a patri- 
archal and religious atmosphere which lends charm and a peculiar reality to 


“once upon a time” happenings. By this presentation of his material, Silviu 
more than proves his craftsmanship. 


C. Ardeleanu, Domnul Tudor, Bucuresti, Biblioteca Energia, Fundatia pentru 
Literatu.: si Arta “Regele Carol II”, 1934, 153 pp. 


Tudor Vladimirescu lends himself to the theme of a novel, and C. Arde- 
leanu, in attempting this work, introduced the character more into the realm of 
legend, than history. Although he consulted authorities like Xenopol, Urechia, 
Gion, and especially Iorga, it is the halo of the people around Tudor’s brow that 
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attracted the author. And since the purpose of such an undertaking is just that, 
Ardeleanu, the novelist, has given an interesting account of the national hero 
of revolt. 


LEON FERARU 
Lonc IsLaND UNIVERSITY 


IN MEMORIAM: THOMAS ATKINSON JENKINS 


Dr. Thomas Atkinson Jenkins, Emeritus Professor of the History of the 
French Language in the University of Chicago since 1933, died, on March 24, 
at San Francisco, California. He had been visiting for some time at Berkeley 
a son, Francis A. Jenkins, Associate Professor of Physics at the University of 
California. 


The passing of this distinguished scholar, regarded as one of the world’s 
outstanding philologists and students of medieval French literature, is all the 
more deeply deplored, especially since it has come at a moment when the rapidly 
diminishing ranks of Romance philologists have been marked with severe losses, 
both in America and abroad. Dr. Jenkins was one of that small group of very 
able scholars who flourished some twenty or more years ago and whose cherished 
ideals were founded upon integrity, honesty and sound and patient research. 
Ever avoiding sensationalism in all of its forms, they sought to develop that 
innate love of investigation which exists in the spirit of all sincere students and 
to endow Romance scholarship in America with a definite form and character. 
Though they were ever ready to give encouragement at all times to students, 
they never failed to impart to them the necessity of discipline and to hold forth 
as their aim what may be expressed in these words: “Scholarship for scholar- 
ship’s sake.” Built upon such sound foundations, it was but natural that Ro- 
mance studies should enjoy a period of unprecedented prosperity during the 
years immediately following the War; and, though their future may appear 
somewhat dark and unalluring at present, there is no doubt that, if we return 
to the ideals upheld by these pioneers, we can again claim for our subject the 
recognition that it enjoyed under their guidance. 

Born in Wilmington, Del., on May 24, 1868, Dr. Jenkins was the son of 
Howard M. and Mary Atkinson Jenkins and the brother of Charles F. Jenkins, 
who has since distinguished himself as a historian of the Revolutionary period 
in Germantown, Pa., and of Arthur H. Jenkins, who has been Editor of The 
Farm Journal since 1921. After having studied at Swarthmore College, where 
he received the A.B. degree, with Phi Beta Kappa honors, in 1887, Dr. Jenkins 
went to the University of Pennsylvania from which he obtained the Ph.B. degree 
in 1888. The following six years were spent mainly in research work under A. 
Marshall Elliott at Johns Hopkins, where he was awarded the Ph.D. degree in 
1894. 


In 1895 he went to Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., as Instructor 
in Romance Languages, being soon promoted to the rank of Adjunct Professor. 
Returning to his Alma Mater, Swarthmore, as Professor of French in 1900, he 
was called in 1901 to the University of Chicago, where he was given the title 
of Professor of the History of the French Language in 1911 and where he re- 
mained until his retirement from active teaching in 1933. In 1924 Swarthmore 
conferred on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Literature. He was further- 
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more a member of the Editorial Board of Modern Philology, as well as a member 
of the Modern Language Association of America and other learned societies. 

Surviving are a widow,—the former Marian Magill, whom he married on 
June 19, 1894, and who is the daughter of Dr. Edward H. Magill, one-time 
President of Swarthmore College,—and three sons, besides three brothers and 
two sisters. 

In the Summer of 1934, the writer of these lines took occasion, during a 
most pleasant correspondence with Professor Jenkins, to ask him for some data 
regarding his scholarly life and work. With characteristic kindness, Dr. Jenkins 
hastily jotted down the following brief notes, which supply an interesting survey 
of Romance scholarship in America since 1876. In order that no aspect of their 
precious personal character may be lost,—since they are probably the last words 
of this nature from his pen—they are given without modification, just as they 
stand in his own pages. Little, however, did the undersigned think then that 
time was so soon to draw its mantle over the life of this modest, but very able 
scholar, considerate teacher and kind-hearted friend! 

‘4. G. 
me x % 

“A real history of American scholarship has never been written, but it 
should be undertaken by some competent member of the profession. 

“There were a goodly band of serious workers like Ticknor and the his- 
torians like Motley, Henry Charles Lea, and John Kirk of Philadelphia (author 
of a work on Charles the Bold), but they all suffered from lack of encourage- 
ment and lack of an appreciative circle who understood their aims and ambitions. 

“A new era opens with the work of Johns Hopkins in 1876, with men 
like Gilman and Gildersleeve and Herbert Adams. Prof. A. M. Elliott belongs 
in the same pioneer group, and Prof. H. A. Todd was the first of his pupils 
to score in France, where Gaston Paris had founded Romania, in 1871. My 
own dissertation on Marie de France was reviewed by G. Paris, and he took the 
occasion to compliment Elliott; he spoke of Elliott’s as an ‘impulsion féconde, 
donnée en Amérique’, etc. With that generosity which was a most admirable 
trait of his, G. Paris welcomed aid from all quarters, and his personal influence 
was enormous. On his death, in 1903, I read a eulogy of him before our Ro- 
mance Club, published later in the University of Chicago Record and favorably 
commented on in the Paris press. This eulogy exhibits my own ideals of schol- 
arship: I wish it were more accessible to the young men and women of today. 

“An able classical scholar, whose tastes are for ideas rather than for word- 
study, once remarked in my hearing that he had, early in life, determined he 
would edit a difficult text as a sort of self-imposed discipline, valuable to all 
who work in the humanities; and this task he carried through to the end. This, 
I believe, was sound doctrine and sound practise. Somewhere about 1904, Prof. 
George F. McKibben, of Denison University, Ohio,! generously turned over to 
me his transcripts of a majority of the MSS of the Old French metrical para- 
phrase of Psalm XLIV, Eructavit cor meum, and I set to work (on the fourth 
floor of an abandoned hotel in Northern Michigan, with a magnificent outlook 
over Grand Traverse Bay) to determine the relationship of the 14 MSS of this 
somewhat tedious and conventional piece of verse. Dedicated to the Countess 

1 For his obituary see Romanic Revirw, XXV, April-June, 1934, pp. 182-3. (Editor’s 
note). 
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Marie de Champagne, the work was of great linguistic interest as casting a side- 
light upon the magisterial Crestien de Troyes; my stemma worked out to my 
satisfaction, and I had the pleasure (as I thought) of discovering the author 
in one of Marie’s favorite chaplains, Adam de Perseigne. It is true that Paul 
Meyer, with his habitual challenging attitude (often wholesome and salutary to 
us tyros in the field) refused to take this attribution seriously, but I have by 
no means been weakened in my conviction; and my friend, Mr. L. A. Vigneras, 
who has lately made such interesting discoveries apropos of Jehan Renard and 
his works, and apropos of Crestien himself, is now reading for me the unpub- 
lished letters of the Abbas de Persenia—with what results remains to be seen, 
Then there blew upon us the cold and withering skepsis of Prof. Bédier: all 
stemma-making is a delusion and a snare, he declared in effect,—and the jury 
is still out on this thorny litigation. But I still believe my genealogy to be sub- 
stantially correct, to be very helpful in restoring the original composition, and, 
therefore, of use in judging Marie de Champagne’s personality and (probably) 
that of one of her chaplains. 

“About 1906, the University had a stimulating visit from Charles-Victor 
Langlois. He lectured to a large audience on The Historic Réle of France 
Among the Nations, and made a deep impression. I translated this admirable 
address into English, and it was published by the University Press. It has long 
since been out of print. 


“I was the guest in 1908 of Prof. Langlois, in Paris; he was then engaged 
on the great series which later was entitled La Vie en France au Moyen-Age, 
and which has done so much to remind Romanists that we neglect our history 
at our peril. When, in 1910, it became a duty to offer to A. Marshall Elliott 
a volume of studies by his students, I bethought me of the fragment known as 
Li Contenz dou Monde, a spirited satire on social usages of the 13th century, 
and hailing apparently from the region of Orleans. This lively bit of verse, 
Prof. Langlois had said, was worthy of attention and of a new edition. 


“Not long after the Great War, my friend and colleague, Starr W. Cutting, 
having retired from the University, his long service as Secretary of the Philo- 
logical Society also came to an end; and I was surprised soon after to find my- 
self elected Secretary in his stead. This duty (it cannot be called a pleasure 
or a sinecure) I performed to the best of my ability until my retirement, in 
1933, the Secretariate being one of the variety known, alas, as perpetual. It is 
no easy matter to ¢enir la plume, as the French say, for so long a period, but it 
brought me into profitable relations with all the professors of the humanities, 
and confirmed me in my conviction that scholars working alone are prone to 
aberration, and that nothing is so precious and hard to get at as frank and 
friendly criticism by competent colleagues. 


“In 1920, I was in Europe and, in company with my friend, Lucien Foulet, 
visited Le Bec Abbey, where Lanfranc and Anselm taught. I was then busy 
upon a school edition of the Chanson de Roland, and when at Oxford, through 
the kindness of Librarian Cowley, of the Bodleian, I was allowed to handle the 
precious codex and examine it closely for a brief hour. At the suggestion of my 
friend, E. C. Hills, my edition of the Roland was brought out by D. C. Heath 
& Co., in 1924. With Anatole France, I can truthfully say: “Tous mes livres 
m’ont apporté autant de chagrins que de plaisirs,’ To my surprise and con- 
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sternation, reviewers of the book apparently overlooked or ignored the preface, 
which states explicitly that the work is intended as a beginners’ book, a rudi- 
ment, in Old French, and not as a critical text. For the latter, the necessary 
preparatory studies of the MSS have not yet been made; and if my German re- 
viewers are inclined to qualify my Introduction as hypothesenreich, 1 am far 
from being displeased by that supposedly damning adjective: the stimulation of 
further research is one of the chief joys of the scholar, Heaven knows his joys 
are few enough; we may indeed alter Villon’s lines to read: 

De chiens, livres, armes, amours, 

Pour ung plaisir mille doulours. 
To record here only the pleasures, I may say that it has been a satisfaction that 
the book has sold well in England, and another satisfaction that a veteran Ro- 
manist, Prof. Jeanroy, has spoken of it as ‘une petite encyclopédie rolandienne.’ 

“For the year 1913 I was elected Chairman of what was known as the 
Central Division of the Modern Language Association. For the Cincinnati 
meeting of that year, I wrote an address on Scholarship and Public Spirit, which 
contains some historical material. In 1926, the unified Modern Language Asso- 
ciation elected me President. For the Cambridge meeting of that year, the 
President’s address, On Newness in the Novel, is a word-study of the word 
novel, an attempt at the history of the genre from its earliest beginnings. This 
study, together with 19 others, has just been republished by the Linguistic So- 
ciety of America as No. XIV in the series of Language Monographs, edited by 
Professors Bolling and Kent. This Monograph also contains articles which were 
written for the volumes issued in honor of Professors A. Thomas and A. Jeanroy 
(1926 and 1927). 

“In the winter of 1927-28, I was invited to collaborate with Prof. W. A. 
Nitze in his edition of the early Grail Romance, Perlesvaus, a laborious under- 
taking which has absorbed most of my working time since that date. The first 
volume appeared in March, 1932; the second volume is now well advanced and 
should be finished in 1935. Of this work I may cite the opinion of Prof. A. 
Langfors (Neuphilolog. Mitteilungen, XXXV, 1934, p. 133) as follows: ‘Une 
fois achevée, cette publication comptera parmi les plus remarquables de ces 
derniéres années. Autant que j’ai pu voir en attendant le commentaire promis, 
le texte est établi avec un soin et une compétence admirables.’ 

“July 15, 1934 


(signed) T. Atkinson Jenkins.” 


VARIA 


EDUCATIONAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHIC—THE FRENCH LANGUAGE SECTION 
of the Columbia Summer Session of 1935 will conduct two houses, one for men 
and one for women, in which advanced students may reside from July 8 to 
Aug. 16 under conditions as nearly as possible paralleling those of study in a 
foreign country. The fee of $200 charged for residence therein covers board 
and lodging, use of the Maison Frangaise, permission to register gratis for 6 
points of graduate work, the granting of an additional 3 points of graduate 
credit for those who pass the final oral examination, attendance at special lec- 
tures, social activities, etc. Applications should be addressed to Dr. Jeanne M. 
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Vidon-Varney, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York City.— 
PRESIDENT BuTLeER received the following decorations on March 27: Grand 
Cross of the Order of Carlos Finlay of Cuba; Grand Officer of the Order of 
Merit of Chile; and Cross of the Grand Commander of the Order of the Saviour 
of Greece—THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT conferred recently the insignia of 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor upon the following: Prof. H. F. Muller, Exe- 
cutive Officer for French and Romance Philology, Columbia University; and 
Prof. R. T. House, Head of the Department of Modern Languages, University 
of Oklahoma. Dr. N. C. Arvin, Professor of French, University of Rochester, 
and M. Philippe de La Rochelle, of Columbia University, were made Officiers 
d’Académie.—Mrs. Henry ALFRED Topp donated, in April, to Columbia Uni- 
versity a cash prize of $100 to be awarded annually to the most deserving can- 
didate for the A.M. degree in French.—Pror. F. BALDENSPERGER, of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, has been appointed Professor of Comparative Literature at Har- 
vard for five years—Proressors Ropert W. CRowELL and Fernand Jagu of 
the French Department of Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., will retire on 
pensions this Summer.—PrerreE Foucne, Professor in the University of Paris 
and Director of the Institut de Phonétique, will be Visiting Professor of French 
in Columbia’s 36th Summer Session, opening on July 8.—Awarps or FELLow- 
sHips. Two of the 9 Fellowships awarded to Americans on March 19 by the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium Educational Foundation are in the French 
field, viz., W. B. Neff, Columbia, French literature, and W. L. Schwartz, Stan- 
ford, French classical drama. ‘The Social Science Research Council awarded 
one of its 14 Post-Doctoral Research Training Fellowships to Helen S. Mims, 
Cornell, for study of the political, social and economic thought of 16th-century 
Spain. Not one of the 47 Guggenheim Fellowships or of the 24 American Phi- 
losophical Society Grants, awarded this year, deals directly with the Latin coun- 
tries—WILLIAMS COLLEGE announced on Feb. 28 that entrance candidates 
with exceptional scholastic records must offer six years of preparation in two 
modern languages, three in each language, in order to avoid the two years’ Latin 
requirement.—NeEw York Unversity received on March 27 a gift of 300 
Italian books from the Italian Government.—WELLESLEY COLLEGE received on 
April 30 a gift of 300 volumes from the Italian Government. This collection 
will supplement the Plimpton Library of Italian Literature, containing more 
than 1,000 books and MSS, which G. A. Plimpton, the publisher, has been col- 
lecting for Wellesley for the past 35 years—THE COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL 
RELATIONS WITH Latin America will hold its Tenth Seminar in Mexico at 
Cuernavaca and Mexico City on July 3-23. Subjects to be studied are History, 
Literature, Art, Geography, Ethnology, Music, International Relations, Ar- 
chaeology, etc. The second (April) issue of Three Americas, published by the 
Committee, was devoted entirely to Mexico.—THE SEVENTH BIENNIAL CON- 
VENTION of Phi Sigma Iota, Romance Language Honor Society, consisting of 21 
Chapters, was held at Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, IIl., on May 
10-11 last —THe Frencu INstiTuTE (22 East 60th St., N. Y.) plans to open 
in October a French secondary school. A “Soirée Frangaise” was held for its 
benefit on April 29.—THe Hispanic Art CENTRE, a social and cultural or- 
ganization, was founded on April 20 by a group of South Americans and Span- 
ish-Americans residing in New York.—THeE GovERNMENT OF PaNaMa has es- 
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tablished in Panama City a “Centro de Estudios Pedagégicos e Hispano-Ameri- 
canos”, which, from July 8 to Aug. 16 next, will offer courses for American 
teachers and students on Latin-American history, art, customs, folklore, and 
education—THE INTERNATIONAL SociETY OF EXPERIMENTAL PHONETICS 
will hold a series of meetings at London on July 22-26. Professors C. E. Par- 
menter, of the University of Chicago, G. O. Russell, of Ohio State University, 
and E. W. Scripture, formerly of Yale, are among the Eminent Members of the 
Society. Prof. Scripture is also President of the Society, and Prof. Parmenter, 
First Secretary.—IN France there will be 20 Summer Sessions this year; in Italy, 
7; in Spain and Switzerland, 2 each. For a complete list see Holiday Courses in 
Europe (World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, price 75 cts.).— 
THE ACADEMIE FRANCAISE will observe this Summer the centenary of the pub- 
lication of de Tocqueville’s La Démocratie en Amérique. President Butler and 
Prof. W. L. Phelps of Yale will represent the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters at the ceremony.—ForEIGN MeEpicat StupENTs in Paris, including 
Americans, issued, on April 2, a protest against the anti-foreign demonstrations 
held by French students in February (cf. Romanic Review, XXVI, p. 79). 
The protest contained an intimation, according to the Associated Press, that 
the students would leave Paris unless the movement against them ceased. It may 
be added that “Le Courrier d’Agathon” in Revue 1935 strongly supports the 
action against the météques, or foreigners —THeE Srx-Story ANNEX of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, erected at Versailles, was opened for service in March. 
It houses bound newspapers and periodicals rarely called for at the main library. 
—MiIGcvEL pE UNamuNo, Honorary Rector of the University of Salamanca, 
was designated, on April 13, Spain’s honorary citizen for 1935, in connection 
with the celebration of the fourth anniversary of the Republic.—THe Lrsrary 
of the University of Madrid has now, through a consolidation of various de- 
partmental libraries, a total of 350,000 books. It will eventually be housed in a 
new building on the campus of the Ciudad Universitaria—EL PATRONATO DE 
Misiones Pepacocicas has created throughout Spain 3,151 small libraries of 
more than 100 volumes. These libraries had in 1934 more than 467,000 readers 
and a circulation of 2,000,000.—THeE SpaNisH MINIsTRY OF EDUCATION an- 
nounced, on March 24, that from 1938 on English will be taught as a required 
subject in the public schools of Spain—La BrtiotHeca Nacionat of Spain 
announces the following improvements: Renovation of the building and in- 
stallation of heating and ventilating systems; opening of a new reading room; 
decrease of restrictions on admissions to reference rooms and special departments; 
creation of a card catalogue; and organization of a photostat service. The aver- 
age daily attendance at the Library is now 3,000.—THE Seconp INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS OF LIBRARIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY was held in Madrid on May 
20-29.—FRENCH BIBLIOGRAPHERS devoted, in March, much attention to the 
library of the late Louis Barthou, which was sold for 3,727,500 fr. The list of 
his books, however, proves, according to Francis Ambriére, in Nouvelles Litté- 
raires (Mch. 16), “qu'il n’eut pas l’étoffe d’un grand bibliophile.” The chief 
items therein were the following: Montaigne, Essais (1580), 16,500 fr., and the 
edition of Mlle de Gournay (1595), 17,200 fr.; Ronsard, CEuvres (5 vols., 
Gabriel Buon, 1587), 14,200 fr.; Malherbe, CEuvres (orig. ed., 1630, with a 
letter to Racan), 28,000 fr.; Racine, Euvres (1760, arms of Mirabeau), 48,000 
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fr., and Athalie (with notes by the author), 24,000 fr.; Bossuet, Discours sur 
PHistoire universelle (“avec un devoir du dauphin, corrigé par Bossuet”), 
17,000 fr., and Relations sur le Quiétisme (orig. ed.), 19,000 fr.; Pascal, Les 
Provinciales (orig. ed., with 3 pp. of “réflexions par Voltaire”), 20,100 fr.; La 
Fontaine, Fables (orig. ed., 6 books, with the celebrated letter to the Chevalier 
de Sillery), 34,000 fr.; Moliére, Tartuffe (orig. ed.), 19,100 fr.; Boileau, 
Epistres nouvelles (orig. ed.), 13,000 fr.; Hugo, La Légende des Siécles (cor- 
rected by the author and presented to Juliette Drouet), 61,000 fr., and Le Roi 
s’amuse and Lucréce Borgia (addressed to the same), 33,100 fr.; Flaubert, 
Madame Bovary (orig. ed., dedicated to the Goncourts), 46,100 fr.; Baudelaire, 
Fleurs du Mal (orig. ed., dedicated to Gautier), 57,000 fr.; Petites Fleurs de 
Saint-Francois d’Assise (illustrated by Maurice Denis), 24,500 fr.; Jean Riche- 
pin, La Chanson des Gueux (orig. ed., with 252 original illustrations by Stein- 
lein and 11 letters addressed to Barthou), 69,100 fr.; and the following MSS: 
Rousseau, La Nouvelle Héloise (3rd part), 50,000 fr.; Vigny, Servitude et 
Grandeur militaires, 140,000 fr.; Chatterton, 75,000 fr.; Eloa, 33,100 fr.; More 
de Venise, 36,500 fr.; Hugo, Le Carnet de Juliette Drouet (“couvert de pensées 
par Hugo”), 30,200 fr.; Lamartine, Jocelyn (fragments), 25,100 fr.; Flaubert, 
Mémoires d’un Fou, 40,000 fr.; etc.—Paris Book Saves during the last quar- 
ter contain the following items: Petites Fleurs de St.-Francois d’Assise (wood- 
cuts of Jacques Beltrand), 13,950 fr.; Louis Legrand, Livre d’Heures (1898; 
original drawings), 23,000 fr.; Comtesse de Noailles, Climats (containing auto- 
graphic poems and water-colors), 20,000 fr.; Comte de Las Cases, Mémorial 
de Sainte-Héléne (Baudin, 1842, containing an autographic letter of Napoleon 
to the Comtesse de Montholon), 23,000 fr—New Yorx Book Sa.es during 
the last quarter contain the following items: Feb. 14, a collection of autographs 
of Kings and Queens of France, from Francis I to Louis Philippe, and of famous 
members of the French nobility, formerly belonging to the Duchess of Berry, 
$1,500; Feb. 15, an autograph letter of some 2,000 words by Savonarola to his 
mother in Florence, dated Dec. 9, 1485, which Wm. Morris (Kelmscott Press) 
published as Epistola de Contemptu Mundi, $2,200; first printed edition of the 
works of Homer, ca. 1488, $1,450; Mch. 21, a 15th-century illuminated MS, 
Book of Hours, made at the St. Melanus Monastery near Laval, $600; 73 vol- 
umes of Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, in facsimile, $260; Mch. 29, 
a copy of the first edition of W. H. Ireland, Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, $380; 
April 17, Thomas Shelton’s translation of Don Quixote, Pt. I, London, 1612, 
$2,400; second edition of Pt. I and first edition of Pt. II of Don Quixote, 
Madrid, Juan de la Cuesta, 1605-15, $2,200; third ed. of Alain Chartier, 
CEuvres, prose and verse, one of only 6 known copies, $1,600; second ed. of 
Cabeca de Vaca, Relacion yy Comentarios, Barcelona, 1638, $850; Charles Colle, 
La Partie de Chasse de Henri IV, illustrated by Gravelot, 1st ed., $820; April 18, 
an illuminated MS, Le Roman de la Rose, ca. 1350, which once belonged to 
John Ruskin, $6,800; L’Histoire escripte premierement en grec par Josephus le 
Juif, printed on vellum in 1530 by Nicolas Savetier for Galliot du Pré, Poncet 
le Preux and Claude Chevallon, and illuminated in colors and gold, $2,150; an 
illuminated MS on vellum, Le Songe du Vergier, 1460-70, $3,400; 4th ed. of 
Tristan de Leonnoys, illustrated with 6 woodcuts, Paris, Antoine Vérard, ca. 
1506, $1,550; first ed. of Wolfram von Eschenbach, Parzival und Titeurel, 
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Strassburg, Johann Mentelin, 1477, $2,400; Marguerite de Valois, Histoires des 
Amans Fortunez, 1st ed., Paris, 1558; April 25, first edition of Montesquieu, 
De PEsprit des Loix, $1,750.—ANDRE THERIVE’s “Querelles de Langage” in 
Nouvelles Littéraires: Jan. 19, he ridicules false latinisms like Sceenia, Cincedia, 
Printania, Boulvardia, (formed after Comeedia, Lutetia, etc.), adding: “Mais le 
vrai latin ne paraissait pas assez latin aux Ames naives du boulevard”; Feb. 2, 
he rejects conférencier un auditoire, déléaturer (from the printer’s sign, deleatur) 
in the phrase “déléaturer une symphonie poétique”, and gloser in the sense of 
critiquer or blémer, as a “jargon 4 la mode au temps de Jean Lorrain et d’Ernest 
La Jeunesse”; Feb. 9, Paul Morand’s phrase, in France la Doulce, “‘des automo- 
biles se suivaient, giclant l’eau” (for “‘faisant gicler”) is an ellyptical expression 
of which examples may be found in Daudet, Goncourt and the Impressionists; 
Feb. 16, he objects to the use of comble for abime in a figurative sense, and also 
to the widely used um verre en carton, un carreau ovale, un pays arboré (for 
boisé), etc.; Mch. 2, he ridicules une salle de cinéma exponentielle (for d’une 
bonne acoustique), studio (for cabinet or salon, but he adds: “‘il a évincé, Dieu 
merci, living-room”), truche-woman (for entremetteuse), décoration stradale 
(for de la rue), etc.; Mch. 9, he rejects contagionner (for contaminer), dé- 
soreiller (for essoriller), 4 part (for sauf), controuver (for contredire), etc.; 
Mch. 30, he objects to the dropping of the article in trains de neige, mutilé de 
guerre, veuve de guerre, etc., which he labels as an anglicism. Though ruse de 
guerre, nom de guerre, prisonnier d’Etat are very old, prisonnier de guerre, he 
says, is not found before the 18th century. 

NeEcroLocy—Dr. EARLE BROWNELL Bascock, Assistant Director of the 
European Centre of the Carnegie Endowment in Paris since 1925, died suddenly 
at the American Hospital at Neuilly on March 1, a few weeks after the passing 
(Jan. 31) of his second wife, the former Marie-Thérése Peylada, whom he had 
married on Jan. 30, 1928. Born at Saginaw, Mich., on Sept. 12, 1881, he 
studied at the University of Chicago, from which he received the Ph.B. degree 
in 1903 with Phi Beta Kappa honors. After having studied at Columbia and 
the University of Paris, he returned to his Alma Mater where he was awarded 
the Ph.D. degree in 1915. He began his teaching career as Instructor in French 
and History in the Ethical Culture School at New York (1903-05), after which 
he became successively Instructor (1906-10) and Assistant Professor of French 
(1910-15) at the University of Chicago and Professor of Romance Languages 
and Literatures (1915-29) and Dean of the Graduate School (1922-27) at New 
York University. He also served as Major in the American Red Cross and Di- 
rector of the Paris School for the Red Cross Personnel (Oct. 1918-Jan. 1919), 
Director of the American University Union at Paris (1920-21), President of the 
International Auxiliary Language Association from 1922 on, President of the 
Alliance Frangaise of New York (1924-26) and President of the American 
Library in Paris from 1925 to his death. He was Fellow of the Royal Histor- 
ical Association and of the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, and Member of the following learned societies: American Historical Asso- 
ciation, American Philological Association and Modern Language Association of 
America. The following decorations were conferred on him: Officier d’In- 
struction Publique (1911), Chevalier (1924) and Officier (1928) of the Legion 
of Honor of France; Commandeur du Phénix of Greece (1931) and Com- 
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mander of the Crown of Rumania (1933). His first wife, Madeleine Doby, 
who was Instructor in French at Barnard College, and whom he married on 
June 21, 1917, died on April 22, 1919. Of that union a son survives. Dr. 
Babcock spoke French with unusual fluency, and was gifted with a very sym- 
pathetic and genial personality. Of him President Butler has well said: “His 
influence had been in a high degree constructive and no man contributed more 
than he toward the accomplishment of Andrew Carnegie’s high ideals of inter- 
national prosperity and peace. His place may be filled, but it cannot be taken.” 
—Juan C. Cesrian, the Spanish architect who designed various university 
buildiags in California, died in Madrid on Feb. 20 at the age of 87. He came 
to the United States in 1869, working first as an engineer and contractor in 
California and later as an architect. With Archer M. Huntington, he founded 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. He presented various Spanish 
art-objects to the Metropolitan Museum of New York as well as to the Chicago 
Museum and established several Spanish libraries, especially in California.— 
Rev. Louis Le Jeune, one of the leading French writers of Canada and a noted 
historian, died at Ottawa on Feb. 4 at the age of 67. He was a member of the 
Oblate Order and was once spiritual adviser to the late Sir Wilfred Laurier.— 
EmMiILio GUTIERREZ DE QUINTANILLA, the Peruvian historian, died at Lima on 
March 28 at the age of 77.—FreDERICK Oscar Rossins, Manager and Treas- 
urer of the Yale Corporation from 1907 until his retirement in 1932, died at 
New Haven, Conn., on April 21 at the age of 65. He had also served for 12 
years as a member of the French staff of Yale University—-Neat Wain- 
WRIGHT, American journalist and translator of Maurice de Kobra’s novels into 
English, died at Nice on March 19 at the age of 37. He was a disabled war 
veteran, having served brilliantly in the French Foreign Legion and the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force.—H. REMsEN WHITEHOUSE, who retired from diplo- 
matic service in 1896, died at Genoa on March 20 in his 78th year. He was 
born in Brooklyn and, after having served as Secretary in the U. S. Embassies 
at Madrid, Guatemala and Mexico and as Chargé d’Affaires at Rome, he retired 
to live at San Remo, Italy. He wrote The Sacrifice of a Throne, The Collapse 
of the Kingdom of Naples, dealing especially with the Bourbons, and, in French, 
a biography of Lamartine.—Dr. ANTOINE ARMAINGAUD, noted authority on 
Montaigne, died in Paris on March 8 at the age of 93. Though in his youth he 
acted as Secretary for Littré and later became a well-known Professor in the 
Faculty of Medicine at Bordeaux, he is said to have remarked to his publisher, 
on delivering to him recently the first MS volume of his new edition of the 
Essais: ““C’est toute ma vie que je vous donne 1a. Je dois tout 4 Montaigne.” 
Two years ago he presented to the city of Paris a statue of Montaigne, carved 
by Landowsky, which was erected near his own home so that this “pieux mon- 
taignisant” might visit it frequently—PauLin Prerre, CarpINAL ANDRIEU, 
Archbishop of Bordeaux and dean of French Cardinals, died at Bordeaux on 
Feb. 15 at the age of 85. During the War he took special interest in the wel- 
fare of American soldiers stationed in and around Bordeaux.—ANbrRE Bru_Lf, 
the brilliant scholar, whose courses at the Ecole du Louvre were very popular 
with American students during many years, died suddenly at Perpignan on Oct. 
2, 1934. Born at Amiens in 1883, he studied at the Lycée Henri IV and at the 
Sorbonne, where he attained the rank of agrégé in 1907. After having taught 
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at the University of Edinburgh, he became successively Professor of English 
in the Lycées of Carcassonne, Evreux and Rouen, from which he was called to 
the Lycée Carnot in Paris in 1920. He was for several years Associate Editor 
of the Revue Anglo-Américaine, to which he contributed numerous book-re- 
views and of which he was Librarian. He issued in 1929 a volume entitled 
Les Gens de Lettres au 18e Siécle and was preparing a doctoral thesis on the 
English poet, George Herbert, at the time of his death. That the loss of this 
gifted scholar has been keenly felt throughout France may be seen in the follow- 
ing obituaries devoted to him: M. Cazamian in the Revue Anglo-Américaine 
(Oct., 1934); M. Legouis in the Bulletin de l’Association des Anciens Eléves 
de la Faculté des Lettres de Paris (Nov., 1934); M. Digeon in Les Langues 
Modernes (Nov.-Dec., 1934); and M. Fluchére in Les Cahiers du Sud (Mar- 
seilles, Jan., 1935).—Maurice Croiset, noted Greek scholar and former Ad- 
ministrator of the Collége de France, died in Paris on Feb. 15. Born at Paris 
on Nov. 20, 1846, of a scholarly family, he was educated at the Lycée Louis- 
le-Grand and the Ecole Normale Supérieure (1865-68). Successively Professor 
of Rhetoric in the Lycées of Moulins (1868-72) and of Montpellier (1872-76) 
and Professor of Greek in the University of Montpellier (1876-91), he came to 
Paris in 1891 where he served as Maitre de Conférence at the Ecole Normale 
(1891-93), passing therefrom to the Collége de France. In 1903 he was elected 
Membre de l'Institut, succeeding Gaston Boissier. His works include: Les Idées 
morales dans l’Eloquence politique de Démosthéne (1874); Essai sur la Vie et 
les CEuvres de Lucien (1882); Aristophane et les Partis d’Athénes (1906); La 
Civilisation hellénique (1922); Eschyle (1923); L’CEdipe-Roi de Sopbocle 
(1924); besides the following annotated class-texts: Les Fables de Bobrius 
(1891); Textes choisis de VIliade (1894); Pages choisies d’Homére (1896) ; and 
L’Odyssée (1898). But his opus magnum, without doubt, is the celebrated 
Histoire de la Littérature grecque (5 vols., 1887-99), written in collaboration 
with his brother, Alfred, which, according to Mario Meunier in Nouvelles Litté- 
raires (Feb. 23), “est le plus beau et le plus durable monument que la science 
francaise ait élevé jusqu’ici 4 la gloire de cette mére de notre Ame et de notre 
pensée que sont les Lettres grecques.” M. Croiset was also one of the founders 
of the Société Guillaume Budé.—Mape eine Fasre, the brilliant young actress 
who, since joining the Comédie-Frangaise in 1933, had distinguished herself in 
Horace, Les Affaires sont les Affaires, Hernani, Arlésienne, etc., died in Paris 
early in February at the age of 22.—Xavier DE HAUTECLOCQUE, journalist and 
correspondent of Gringoire, died in Paris early in April at the age of 37. He 
was the younger son of a Colonel in the French army, who fell on the same day 
(Aug. 22, 1914) and in the same battle as his elder son. In 1932 Xavier won 
the Prix Gringoire on a well-written series of articles on Germany.—Dnr. 
Henri Havvette, Professor of Italian Literature at the Sorbonne and Member 
of the Institut de France, died in Paris on Feb. 14 at the age of 70. The leading 
authority on Italian literature and history in France, he was Founder and Di- 
rector of the Institut des Etudes Italiennes of Paris, Associate Member of the 
Reale Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei at Rome, Member of the Reale Accademia 
della Crusca of Florence, Honorary Member of literary societies in Bologna, 
Venice and Milan, and Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. His publications in- 
clude Luigi Alamanni, sa Vie et son CEuvre (1903), his doctoral dissertation; 
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La Littérature italienne and Ghirlandaio (1908); Dante et Le Sodoma (1911); 
Boccace (1914); Etude sur la Divine Comédie and L’Arioste (1928); and a 
French translation of Dante. The unusual kindness and courtesy shown by this 
able scholar to colleagues and students will ever be a pleasant memory to his 
many American admirers.—Panarr Istrati, famous Rumanian writer, who was 
once called by Romain Rolland “the Maxim Gorky of the Balkans”, died of 
tuberculosis in Bucharest on April 16 in his 52nd year. Like Konrad Bercovici 
he was of peasant stock and came from the lower Danube region. After having 
served as a dock-laborer in Danubian harbors and, later, as a starving press- 
photographer in Nice, he began writing the folklore of the peasants and gypsies 
of his native country and, finally, became an outstanding author whose books 
were translated into many languages. He had traveled widely in Europe and 
spent much time in Greece, where he was once arrested for attacking the Gov- 
ernment. His publications enjoyed wide circulation, especially in France, where 
he passed most of his later years HENRY KisTEMAECKERS, publisher and father 
of the dramatist of the same name, died in Brussels at the end of December at 
the age of 84. Born at Antwerp, he established a publishing firm at Brussels 
in 1871, where he became famous as “l’éditeur des naturalistes.” His last wish 
was that “personne ne fit averti de sa mort avant trois mois, jour pour jour.” — 
ADOLPHE Lacuzon, French poet, died suddenly at Valenciennes, his native 
city, early in March, at the age of 66. He was a descendant of a Franche-Comté 
family and took his name from the brigand and condottiere, Captain Lacuzon, 
who was famous in the Jura during the latter part of the Thirty Years War. 
He published only two volumes, entitled Eternité, the first of which appeared 
in 1902 and the second in 1929. He never wrote his verses, but corrected them, 
while repeating them from memory, during his endless nocturnal walks in the 
Latin Quarter covering a period of 40 years. Founder of the school of Inté- 
gralisme, which succeeded that of Symbolisme, his system, according to Nou- 
velles Littéraires (March 23), “tendait a assimiler l’intuition poétique au calcul 
intégral. Il l’appelait volontiers la ‘connaissance émotionelle’ et il démontrait, 
dans des traités restés inédits, qu’il y a une méthode mathématique pour épuiser 
la réalité... En fait, son lyrisme procédait de Vigny et de Leconte de Lisle: 
mais abrupt, abstrait et légérement oratoire.” When a papal encyclical in 1910 
condemned “Integralismus”, he proudly thought, until he was undeceived, that 
it was his school which had aroused the fears of the Church.—Gerorces 
LENOTRE, eminent French historian, died in Paris on Feb. 7. His real name was 
Théodore Gosselin, and he took his pseudonym from the surname of a great- 
grandmother, who was the last descendant of the famous 17th-century archi- 
tect, André Lenétre. Born on Oct. 7, 1857, at Richemont, Lorraine, where his 
childhood was surrounded by souvenirs of the Revolution, he was educated at 
the Collége des Jésuites at. Metz and later at the Collége de la Malgrande at 
Nancy. While a collaborator of Le Temps, he began to specialize in the Revo- 
lutionary Period, which was destined to become his life-work. Elected to the 
Académie Francaise on Dec. 2, 1932, he never took his seat, for, according to 
Nouvelles Littéraires (Feb. 9), “il eut ceci de commun avec Georges Clemenceau 
et Georges de Porto-Riche que la perspective de prononcer un discours de ré- 
ception l’effrayait fortement.” His flair for documents led him into all sorts 
of strange places. Thus, the materials contained in his Derniers Terroristes 
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were found in /iasses of documents in a cellar of the Louvre, where, after having 
been retrieved from the Préfecture de Police, partly burned during the Com- 
mune, they had been used as padding to protect the Venus of Milo. He wrote 
more than 50 books, of which the best known are the following: La Chute de 
Napoléon, in which he settled the long dispute between the Berlin Military Mu- 
seum and Mme Tussaud’s at London as to which owned the berline used by 
Napoleon at Waterloo, by explaining that the Emperor had two coaches on that 
battlefield; La Guillotine sous la Terreur; La Captivité et la Mort de Marie- 
Antoinette; Bleus, Blancs et Rouge; Vieilles Maisons, Vieux Papiers; Le Vrai 
Chevalier de Maison-Rouge; Le Marquis de La Rouerie; Tournebut; Monsieur 
de Charette; Georges Gadoudal; Le Drame de Varennes; Les Massacres de Septem- 
bre; Le Tribunal révolutionnaire; La Proscription des Girondins; Paris révolu- 
tionnaire; Napoléon, Femmes, Paris et ses Fantémes, Versailles au Temps des 
Rois, La Révolution par ceux qui ont vue (5 vols.) ; Conspirateurs et Policiers; 
etc. Two of his studies have been published in America, viz., Paris in the Revo- 
lution and Two Royalist Spies of the French Revolution, the latter being a 
biographical sketch of the royalist agent, fauche-Borel. For his last work, Rois 
sans Royaume, see ROMANIC Review, XXVI, 1935, p. 88.—JuLes Lévy, known 
as “le doyen de l’humour”, died in Paris early in March, a few days before he 
was to have given a commemorative luncheon in honor of Monselet (March, 
12). With Emile Goudeau, Rollinat, Rochefort, Cros, Tailhade, Jules Jouy, 
André Gill, MacNab, Coquelin cadet, Paul Mounet and others, he formed the 
““Cénacle des Hydropathes”, of which the 50th anniversary was celebrated at 
the Sorbonne in 1928, with Edouard Herriot presiding. After having published 
an Anthologie des Hydropathes, he organized commemorative luncheons and 
became a member of the “Académie de l’Humour Frangais.” He contributed 
the following definitions to its Dictionnaire: “Baba, ‘pris de rhum’; Béguin, 
‘passage du désir’; espérance, ‘baume tranquille’; franchise, ‘l’art de déplaire’; 
glace, ‘matiére 4 réflexion.’”—EprrH Méra, French film and music-hall star, 
died in Paris on Feb. 24 in her 28th year. French films shown in New York in 
which she appeared include Un Soir de Rafle, Le Culte de Beauté, Miche, Les 
Trois Mousquetaires, Milady, Mam’zelle Nitouche and Une Etoile Disparait.— 
Epouarp RENARD, who was killed recently in an aeroplane accident in Africa 
at the age of 52, was born at Oran and was the son of a well-known professor 
who had taken a prominent part in the Commune of 1871. After having re- 
ceived his doctorate in letters, he engaged for a time in teaching and published 
an excellent work on Louis Blanc. While Prefect of the Seine in 1929, he de- 
veloped the plan of “Grand Paris”, which is now being carried out.—PauL 
Virvars, dean of French journalists in England, who had served as London 
correspondent of the Journal des Débats for more than 50 years, died in London 
on Feb. 23. He was born in Paris on March 31, 1849, and contributed to many 
French and English newspapers and reviews. His works include L’ Angleterre, 
PEcosse et PIrlande (1885), Sketches of England (1891), as well as translations 
of several English novels into French and of various French works into English. 
—Hersert Wixp, author of the novels, Le Capitaine du Fai-Tsi-Long and 
Les Skis invisibles, which has just been published as a feuilleton in the Revue 
Hebdomadaire, was killed in March while ascending the Pic Trois-Rois in the 
Pyrenees of Ansabére. His posthumous romance, La Paroi de Glace, will appear 
shortly. 
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LrreERATURE, DRAMA AND FILMS—VILFREDO PareETOo’s The Mind and So- 
ciety (4 vols., 2,033 pp.), translated by Arthur Livingston and Andrew Bon- 
giorno from I/ Trattato di Sociologia generale, received fulsome praise in news- 
papers and literary reviews of New York on May 25-26. The consensus of 
opinion may be expressed in the words of one critic, viz., “an outstanding 
achievement.”—Awarps OF Prizes. The British Heinemann was awarded on 
April 25 to Henri de Montherlant for his novel, Les Célibataires; the Prix de 
PEnfance, founded by an American woman, was divided between Henri Bou- 
chet’s L’Individualisation de lV Enseignement, Olivier Leroy’s Mes Beaux Amis 
and L. Bourliagnet’s Petit-C2uf, which is said to resemble Jules Renard’s Poil de 
Carotte; and the Prix Gringoire was awarded in February to Les Flambeurs d’ 
Hommes, by Marcel Griaule, author also of Mythes, Croyances et Coutumes du 
Bégander, Jeux et Divertissements abyssins, Le Mariage en Pays tégré, La Lé- 
gende de la Reine de Saba, etc.-—ELEcTIONS TO THE ACADEMIE FRANGAISE. 
Twenty-seven members voted on Mch. 28 as follows: Fauteuil Barthou, Claude 
Farrére (pseudonym of Frédéric Bargone), a marine officer, President of the 
“Ecrivains Combattants”, and a prolific novelist, whose The Battle was recently 
filmed in Hollywood, and who recently called Victor Hugo “le plus grand im- 
bécile du XIXe siécle”, was elected on the second ballot by 15 votes against 10 
for Paul Claudel; Fauteuil Bremond, André Bellessort, lecturer, critic and poet, 
author of many books on travel, politics and history, including some on the 
United States, which he has visited often, vigorous opponent of “souslanso- 
nisme”, was elected on the first ballot by 15 votes against 4 for Jean Royére 
and 4 for Gaston Rageot; Fauteuil Poincaré, Jacques Bainville, one of the found- 
ers of L’ Action Francaise, journalist, historian and novelist, received 20 votes on 
the first ballot, René Pinon, 5 and Daniel Halévy, 2. It may be remarked that 
M. Bainville was seriously ill <: a consequence of the “fatigues” resulting from his 
two-year candidacy. “On le vit partout”, says Nouvelles Littéraires (Mch. 
30). “Il ne manqua ni une petite réunion, ni une grande, ni un diner, ni un 
thé, ni un enterrement, ni une cérémonie ot un Immortel avait quel- 
ques chances de se trouver...” Indeed, it seems that a politician’s life 
is a veritable chemin de velours when compared to that of a candidate for the 
Academy.—TuHe Acapemy’s failure to elect Claudel to its membership aroused 
a storm of criticism in the Paris press. In a full-page article on the poet in Le 
Figaro, Jean Giraudoux and Maurice Noél fulminate against the Academy, the 
latter comparing Farrére’s election to that of Dupaty over Hugo and the former 
holding that no writers supported Claudel. However, Nouvelles Littéraires 
takes exception to the last asseveration, by pointing out that the writers, Mau- 
riac, Valéry, Goyau and Bonnard voted for him, along with soldiers, diplomats 
and a churchman. Finally, Maurice Martin du Gard closes a long article in 
Nouvelles Littéraires (Mch. 30) with the following words: “L’ Académie en re- 
fusant Paul Claudel, notre Dante, créateur au siécle des mimes, a gravement 
alourdi son bagage d’erreurs et d’injustices.” May one risk the conjecture that 
the pre-election campaign carried on so vigorously by Claudel’s supporters, who 
never hesitated to inform the Academicians that they were duty bound to elect 
him, had something to do with the débécle of his candidacy?—Tue Tercen- 
TENARY of the Academy, to be celebrated this Summer, has called forth some 
interesting data. First, that the average age of the Academicians has almost 
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doubled since 1634, from 40 years to 70 years. Next, according to Les Annales, 
its wealth approximates one billion francs, for the capital of its prizes, exclusive 
of recent gifts and the Barthou legacy, amounts to 127,281,333 fr., and its 
properties include: Chantilly with its immensely valuable collections, grounds, 
forest and race-course which bring in a revenue of 500,000 fr. annually; the 
Chateau de Langeais; the Musée Jacquemart-André, one of the most beautiful 
mansions on the Boulevard Haussmann; the Chaalis domain; the Institut de 
France building at London; the Thiers Library on the Place Saint-Georges; and 
the Hotel Primoli at Rome.—“Le Concours pes Vrais IMMoRTELS”, organized 
recently by Le Figaro, had for its object “de découvrir, sur les cinq cents et 
quelques académiciens s’étant succédé depuis l’origine sous la Coupole, quarante 
d’entre eux réellement assurés de survivre”, according to F. Vandérem, in Can- 
dide (Feb. 21).. Needless to say that this concours revived discussion of Arséne 
Houssaye’s Histoire du 4le Fauteuil de l’Académie Francaise (1856), whose 
occupants were Descartes, Pascal, Moliére, Le Grand Arnauld, Bayle, Male- 
branche, Lesage, Rousseau, Lamennais, Stendhal, Gérard de Nerval, Béranger, 
etc. (cf., on this same subject, RomANic Review, XXV, 1934, p. 437).— 
Duke Maurice De Broce is the 18th occupant of Chair 11 in the Academy. 
His predecessors were: 1634, Cauvigny-Colomby, now unknown; 1649, Fran- 
cois Tristan, known as Tristan l’Hermite, poet and novelist, author of Page 
disgracié; 1655, Pillet de La Mesnardiére, physician of Richelieu, author of a 
Pucelle d’Orléans and of a translation of Pliny’s letters; 1663, Saint-Aignan, 
“duc et pair’; 1687, Abbé de Choisy; 1724, Portail, a magistrate; 1736, La 
Chaussée, the dramatist; 1754, J.-P. Bougainville, father of the navigator; 1763, 
Marmontel; 1795-1803, Bigot de Premanen, a magistrate; 1825, Duke M.-F. de 
Montmorency, a politician; 1826, Guiraud, poet; 1848, J.-J.-A. Ampére, his- 
torian, son of the physicist; 1865, Prévost-Paradol; 1871, C. Rousset, historian; 
1893, Thureau-Dangin; 1914, Pierre de La Gorce. It may be added that de 
Broglie is the 6th Academician in his family, counting both his paternal and 
maternal relatives —MME CoLETTE was elected recently to the Académie Royale 
de Langue et de Littérature Frangaise de Belgique, to succeed Mme de Noailles. 
Her competitors were Paul Claudel and Miguel de Unamuno. And now French 
critics are reviving the century-old pleas made by Lamartine and his predecessors 
to have chairs reserved for women in the Académie Francaise.—‘La Société 
pEs AMIS DE Paut VALERY” inspired Tristan Bernard, Pierre Brisson, Francis 
Carco, Jean Giraudoux, Edouard Herriot, Francois Mauriac and Paul Morand to 
form “Les Amis de Colette”, which plans to publish “les notes de travail, les 
carnets, les brouillons, les plans du grand écrivain."——-THe RENAISSANCE ap- 
pears to be at present “‘un sujet d’une passionante actualité” in France. Besides 
the “Exposition Calvin”, various works have been published, of which the most 
important are the following: Frantz Funck-Brentano, La Renaissance; Th. Quo- 
niam, Erasme; P. Lignac, Francois Rabelais, Habitant de Metz; a beautiful edi- 
tion of the Essais of Montaigne, by Albers Thibaudet; Jean-Richard Bloch, L’ 
Anoblissement en France au Temps de Francois ler: Essai d’une Définition de la 
Condition juridique et sociale de la Noblesse au Début du XVIe Siécle; ard 
Count Carton de Wiart, Marguerite d’Autriche-—THeE Mustt CAaRNAVALET 
conducted recently a series of lectures on Six Anniversaires de 1935, as follows: 
Gaston Rageot, Naissance de Gargantua (1535); Mme Saint-René Taillendier, 
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Naissance de Mme de Maintenon (1635); André Bellessort, Naissance de Manon 
Lescaut (1735); Daniel Halévy, Le Carbonarisme et l’Attentat de Fieschi 
(1835); Louis Jouvet, Henri Becque et la Premiére de “La Parisienne” (1885); 
and Jean Cocteau, Le Paris des Ballets russes et des Soirées persanes (1910).— 
FERNAND GREGH gave during January-April a series of radio-lectures on “L’His- 
toire de la Poésie francaise au XIXe Siécle.”-—-M. Mounier, the well-known 
Hellenist, discovered recently the volume of Homer, which Chateaubriand car- 
ried with him throughout his life. On the inter-leaved blank pages, Chateau- 
briand made an attempt at a translation of the Iliad, “ayant compris”, says Mou- 
linier, “‘et rendu le premier le ‘réalisme’ d’Homére.”—-Liton DauneT states, in a 
review of two works on Stendhal, one by Pierre Martino and the 
other by Pierre Jourda (Candide, Jan. 31) that, in his youth, he 
considered Beyle“ un de nos trés grands écrivains”, but today, after having 
reread him a number of times, he merely places him “a la téte et en avant de 
nos écrivains de seconde ligne.” —-THE CENTENARY of Elisa Mercceur, the poet, 
who was called “La Muse américaine” by Chateaubriand and other writers and 
who died in abject misery in Paris in January, 1835, was commemorated during 
the Spring. —Tuat Victor Huco is still vigorously alive may be seen from the 
intense feeling that his anniversary has caused to blossom forth. The Nowvelles 
Littéraires, for example, conducted a long “enquéte sur la valeur de l’inculpé”, 
(to use the words of Fernand Vandérem), whereas Edmond de Haraucourt ap- 
pealed, in the Journal, to all, whether supporters or adversaries of Hugo, “d’abdi- 
quer envers lui les préjugés de parti.” To all of which Vandérem replies that 
“les appréts du Panthéon et le pavoisement de la rue Soufflot” might be dropped, 
“et nous irions tranquillement féter le poéte dans les paisibles parages de Reuil- 
ly.”——CacaMBO, writing in Candide (Mch. 21), says that the reason why Hugo 
has received more “hommages officiels” than all the other great writers of France 
put together, “‘c’est, qu’en Hugo, on n’a pas honoré I’écrivain, mais le pontife 
de la démagogie.”—Lovuts MaRsOLLeau, disciple of Hugo, journalist, vaudevil- 
list, author of comedies in verse and of the volume of poems, Les Baisers perdus, 
died in Paris early in April at the age of 71.—THe FirmetH ANNIVERSARY 
of the death of Edmond About might have passed unnoticed had it not been 
for an article by André Thérive in Le Petit Parisien, notwithstanding that 
L’Homme a Oreille cassée and Le Roi des Montagnes are still widely read. Well 
did About once write: “Si j’ai jamais souhaité d’étre riche, c’est pour faire des 
rentes 4 tous ceux qui m’ont lu.”——THe FirtmeTH ANNIVERSARY of Zola’s mas- 
terpiece, Germinal, was celebrated during the Spring, at the Sorbonne and at the 
Trocadéro. The Bibliothéque Nationale placed on display a recently acquired 
album of original drawings made for the novel by Bonnard, Carriére, Denis, Van 
Gogh, Renoir, etc.—THE FirtieTH ANNtveRsARY of the literary life of J.-H. 
Rosny and the 80th year of his age will be celebrated this Autumn. “Espagnol 
des Flandres, j’appartiens 4 la race la plus solide d’Europe”, says the author, in 
explaining his perfect health—A CottecTion or Letrers from Maurice 
Barrés to the critic, Georges Montorgueil, dating from 1888 to 1916, was sold 
recently at the Hétel Drouot. Those of 1888 were the most interesting because 
they dealt with Barrés’ first book, Sous ’CRil des Barbares (1887), which he 
wanted the critic to review, but hesitated to ask him to do so because the latter 
opposed Boulanger whom Barrés supported—THe TweNTyY-FirtH ANNIVER- 
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sary of the death of Jean Moréas, called by Barrés, the day before his passing, 
“le plus grand poéte vivant de la langue frangaise”, was commemorated in Paris 
on Mch. 30.—HeEnri ve REGNiER contributed to Nouvelles Littéraires (Mch. 
2) a long and interesting article on Stuart Merrill, the poet, who was born at 
Hempstead, Long Island, Aug. 1, 1865, and died at Versailles, Dec. 1, 1915.— 
CéciLe SorEL, in her memoirs, speaks of Gustave Larroumet as “une des plus 
hautes personnalités de son époque”, which amazes F. Vandérem (Candide, 
Mch. 28), who says that Larroumet is “présentement bien oublié”, and justly 
so, because his few dramatic criticisms in the Temps sufficed “pour attester son 
ignorance fonciére du théatre et pour perdre tout espéce d’autorité.” And yet 
the late Brander Matthews esteemed him so highly that he modeled his Moliére 
on the latter’s work on the same subject.—Epouarp Herriot having stated, in 
the recent enquéte of Les Annales, that contemporary French literature “manque 
de maitres”, F. Vandérem replied, in Candide (Mch. 28), by citing, as “gloires 
consacrées”, the names of Mme Colette, Maeterlinck, Tristan Bernard, Charles 
Maurras, Henry Bernstein and Sacha Guitry, and, as “étoiles nouvelles depuis 
armistice”, Georges Duhamel, Roger Martin du Gard, Paul Morand, Jules Ro- 
mains, André Maurois and Jacques Chardonne. After perusing these lists, one 
may be inclined to feel that M. Herriot is right—THree Prerre Benorts, all 
novelists, are now known: 1) the Academician; 2) the author of La Vie inspirée 
de Jeanne Mance, who is a Canadian, son of Dr. Benoit of Montreal; and 3) a 
writer “dont le nom est attaché a un vélodrome”, according to Nouvelles Litté- 
raires (Feb. 16).—BERNaRD Roy, winner of the last Viking Prize, having found 
Commandant Hayet’s collection of Chansons de Bord (1933) too greatly ex- 
purgated to reveal the real character of sailors’ songs, published recently, after 
much careful investigation, a new volume, which, however, will not be sold to 
the public because of “‘certaines crudités robustes.”—-ALEx FiscHER, author, in 
collaboration with his brother, Max, of many delightful stories, bequeathed, on 
his death in April, to the Société des Gens de Lettres the sum of 300,000 fr., 
“dont les revenus seront attribués chaque année a |’auteur du meilleur roman 
ou du meilleur conte humoristique.”"—-MME VIOLETTE TréFusis, author of the 
novel, Broderie anglaise, is, according to André Rousseaux (Candide, Mch. 21), 
the first English woman who has, until now, written in French.—HeEnri 
Troyat, whose first novel, Faux Jour, recently published, received the plaudits 
of many Parisian critics, has been discovered to be a young Russian who is doing 
his military service, under his real name, in an artillery regiment at Metz.— 
Two Errors, commonly made by publishers, have been noted by Nouvelles 
Littéraires (Jan. 26), viz., the substitution of enseigner for engeigner in La 
Fontaine’s fable, Tel comme dit Merlin, as well as that of crayon for rayon in 
Th. Gautier’s poem, Les Vieux de la Vieille—TwHe Late Evcine Lautimr, 
well-known journalist, once said that he never loved but three men in his life: 
La Fontaine, Robespierre, and E. Lautier.—‘‘La CoMMiIssiON FRANCE-AMERI- 
QUE” recommends the following books in its lists of February, March and April: 
Vie intellectuelle, André Maurois, Sentiments et Coutumes, Henri Massis, Dé- 
bats, Th. Quoniam, Erasme; Littérature francaise, H. Gaillard de Champris, Les 
Ecrivains classiques (T. VI de l’Histoire de la Littérature francaise), Robert 
Garric, Albert de Mun, Nicolas Bourgeois, Le Berceau sous le Beffroi (roman) ; 
Romans, Roger Vercel, Capitaine Conan, Mme Longworth Chambrun, Mon 
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Grand Ami Shakespeare; Maurice Bedel, L’ Alouette aux Nuages; Poésie et Beaux- 
Arts, Dorette Berthoud, Vie du Peintre Léopold Robert, Louis Lefebvre, Choix 
de Poémes; Jean Virey, Les Eglises romanes de V’ancien Diocése de Mécon-Cluny 
et sa Région; Critique littéraire, Joseph Buche, L’Ecole Mystique de Lyon (1776- 
1847), Paul Hazard, La Crise de la Conscience européenne (1680-1715), 3 
vols., Honoré de Balzac, Correspondance inédite avec Mme Zulma-Carraud.— 
QUERELLE DE L’ENcycLorpEpir. The foregoing words do not refer to the 18th 
century, but to 1935. Aristide Quillet, publisher of an encyclopaedia, insists 
that the new Encyclopédie francaise should be subject to taxation since it is 
to be sold, whereas A. de Monzie, former Minister of Education, replies that 
“il convient que notre encyclopédie jouit d’exemption fiscale . . . parce qu'elle 
n’est pas une affaire commerciale.” M. Quillet retorts by declaring “que I’af- 
faire ne fait que commencer et qu’il la ménera jusqu’au bout, c’est-a-dire jusqu’ 
4 la rentrée de "Encyclopédie de Monzie dans le droit légal.” And so “la ba- 
taille” continues—THeE Past THEATRICAL SEASON of Paris was one of the 
dullest in many years. So, in explanation of why he was producing foreign and 
old plays, Louis Jouvet wrote: “Je voudrais jouer des piéces francaises nou- 
velles. Je le ferais si j’en avais. Je ne le fais pas parce que je n’en ai pas.” Fur- 
thermore, Jacques Copeau and Léon Moussinac wrote at length, in Nouvelles 
Littéraires (Mch. 9), of the deplorable condition of French drama, the latter 
contrasting therewith the renascence of the Russian theatre.—Paris THEATRICAL 
MANAGERS, not to be outdone by writers, have started a quarrel of their own— 
which may be called, for obvious reasons, /e dernier cri of such jousts. It began 
with a very vehement article by Pierre Scize in Comaedia, in which he attacked 
“l’inertie des directeurs et leur indifférence aux talents nouveaux.” To which 
Jouvet, Maurey, Lehmann and Trébor hastened to reply, “jurant qu’on ne leur 
adresse que des manuscrits ineptes”, with Antoine giving them all a good dig, 
by accusing them “de ne pas savoir lire.” Giraudoux then entered into the fray 
and asked: “Que subsiste-t-il des Dumas, Augier ou consorts? N’ont-ils pas 
fourni d’avance la mesure de leur piétre durée par les sujets secondaires ou ils s’in- 
téressent?” Agreeing with Giraudoux, Fernand Vandérem writing in Candide 
(Apr. 11), advises the managers to stop complaining and to seek “les hautes 
généralités” instead of “les menues contingences de notre époque.”—PreERRE 
Brisson, dramatic critic of Le Figaro, whose strictures on contemporary plays 
have touched dramatists to the quick, has been accused by Sarment and others 
“en termes formels de ne pas aimer le théatre."—-Epouarp BourpeT joined 
recently Paul Valéry, Paul Claudel, Guy de Pourtalés and Francois Mauriac in 
urging the resurrection of the theatre in the Chateau de Versailles as a centre for 
drama and music.—Pror. Henri Grécore, of the University of Brussels, at- 
tempted to prove, in a paper read before the Institut in March, that the source 
of Shakespeare’s Tempest is found in Mauro Orbini’s Il regno degli Slavi, pub- 
lished at Pesaro in 1601..—THE ComEprIE-FRANGAISE gave over the radio in 
February Becque’s La Parisienne and La Navette and Moliére’s Le Médecin mal- 
gré lui. According to Pierre Descaves, in Nouvelles Littéraires (Feb. 23), it 
was a “caricature de représentation.”"—P iays produced recently in Paris 
include the following: Lenormand’s Crépuscule du Théétre, in which, accord- 
ing to Lucien Dubech (Candide, Jan. 17), “I’auteur plaide pour sa maison”; 
an adaptation by Alexandre Arnoux of Calderon’s El Médico de su Honra, 
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played by Dullin; Francois Porché’s Un Roi, deux Dames et un Valet, an un- 
successful attempt to recreate the atmosphere of the Court of Louis XIV, with 
the intrigues between Mme de Montespan and Mme de Maintenon; a revival of 
Francois de Curel’s Terre inhumaine, which was created in December, 1922; 
Maurice Rostand’s Le Procés d’Oscar Wilde, dramatically mediocre; Jean Sar- 
ment’s Madame Quinze, in which Louis XV is presented as “quite a tender and 
sentimental creature”; Henri Duvernois’ pleasing political comedy, Rouge; 
Jacques Chabannes’ Vél d’Hiv,.a commonplace melodrama of a bicycle race in 
the Vélodrome d’Hiver; Denys Amiel and André Obey’s La Souriante Madame 
Beudet, an unconvincing drama of conjugal life; young Jean Anouilh’s Y avait 
un prisonnier, an incoherent melodrama of the financial world; René Benjamin’s 
sprightly comedy, Girouette, which unfortunately lacks dramatic instinct; and 
young Léic Le Gouriadec’s Une Jeune Fille a révé, a rather stupid play on the 
same subject as Arnold Bennett’s Sacred and Profane Love.—ForeicN PLays 
AND Fits, produced in New York during the past quarter, include the follow- 
ing, with dates of presentation: Feb. 3, the Spanish film, E] Agua en el Suelo, 
adapted from a play by the Quintero brothers and made in Madrid by Columbia 
Pictures, which was praised for its acting and photography; the French film, 
Le Chasseur de Chez Maxim’s, a romantic comedy dealing with a Paris resort, 
well acted and containing fine views; Feb. 8, the play, Field of Ermine, adapted 
from the Spanish (1916) of Jacinto Benavente by J. G. Underhill, the perfor- 
mance of which was characterized as “plodding and commonplace”; Paramount’s 
French mystery film, Une Etoile disparait, containing a skillful plot and splea- 
didly acted; Feb. 10, Fox’s Spanish film, Seviora casada necesita marido, an un- 
original comedy, but amusingly acted by Catalina Barcena; Feb. 13, the play, 
Noah, adapted from the French of André Obey by Arthur Wilmurt, which was 
described as “‘an affecting excursion into meaningful fantasy” and which re- 
vealed “‘a splendid actor” in Pierre Fresnay; Feb. 15, Columbia’s Mexican film, 
Juarez y Maximiliano, “a notable picture”, containing “outstanding scenes”; 
Paramount’s French film, Topaze, adapted from Marcel Pagnol’s delightful sa- 
tire, excellently acted by Louis Jouvet; Feb. 24, the Italian play, I! romanzo di 
un giovane povero, a translation of Octave Feuillet’s French drama, which was 
presented by the Teatro d’Arte; Warner’s Spanish musical film, El Cantante de 
Ndpoles, an entertaining romance, pleasantly sung by Enrico Caruso, Jr.; Feb. 
25, the play, Times Have Changed, adapted by Louis Bromfield from Edouard 
Bourdet’s Les Temps difficiles, which, though well acted by Robert Loraine, 
Cecilia Loftus and others, lacks “pace and compactness”; the Italo-American 
play, Vita muova, by Mario Badolati, “a rather impressive drama” revealing a 
phase of local Italian life; Mch. 2, the Mexican film, Corazén bandolero, an 
“entertaining and fast-moving” picture, praised for its realism, acting and views; 
Mch, 11, Fox’s Spanish film, Asegure a su mujer, a sparkling comedy by Julio 
F. Escobar of Buenos Aires; Mch. 13, the French musical film, La Crise est finie, 
by Frédéric Kohner and Kurt Siodmak, a “jubilant photoplay”, well acted by 
Albert Préjean and Danielle Darrieux; Mch. 17, the French film, Liliom, based 
on Ferenc Molnar’s play, splendidly acted by Charles Boyer and Madeleine 
Ozeray; the sombre Mexican film, Payasadas de la vida, a “well made picture” 
relating an old story; Mch. 20, the French film, La Dame aux Camélias, su- 
perbly acted by Yvonne Printemps, Pierre Fresnay and Lugné-Poé; Mch. 21, 
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Martinez Sierra’s ballet, El Amor brujo, music by Manuel De Falla, admirably 
danced by Vicente Escudero; Mch. 24, Fox’s Spanish film, Julieta compra un 
hijo, a banal subject on which the talent of Catalina Barcena is wasted; Mch. 29, 
the Mexican film, Chucho el Roto, a well photographed and directed picture, 
dealing with Jesus Arriaga, the Mexican “Robin Hood” of the 1870s-1880s, 
excellently acted by Fernando Soler and Adriana Lamar; Mch. 31, Giuseppe 
Sterni’s version of Il Conte di Monte Cristo, acted by the Teatro d’Arte, which 
“demolishes long-cherished theatrical legends” in presenting a “blond-mus- 
tached, humorous count” who “returns to the world not to seek vengeance but 
to distribute justice”; Apr. 5, Columbia’s Mexican mystery film, Cruz Diablo, 
dealing with a 17th-century bandit, a “dashing romantic picture”, which, be- 
cause of its “lavish and picturesque setting” and “highly efficient acting” is 
“one of the best films that ever crossed the Rio Grande”; Apr. 14, Paramount’s 
French film, Cognasse, a very merry comedy of a factory-hand who, through 
a sudden change of fortune, imagines himself to be a sort of Napoleon; Apr. 15, 
the Mexican film, El Vuelo de Is Muerte, “‘a smoothly moving and interesting 
drama of love and aviation”; Apr. 21, the Mexican mystery film, El Fantasma 
del Convento, which, notwithstanding good acting and photography, is slow- 
moving and dull; Twentieth Century’s film in English, Les Misérables, which, 
because of W. P. Lipscomb’s splendid adaptation and Charles Laughton’s and 
Fredric March’s superb acting, “bulks impressively among the most notable con- 
tributions to the talking screen”; Apr. 26, the Spanish musical film, Dowia Fran- 
cisquita, a routine romance, which, notwithstanding the able direction of the 
German, Hans Behrendt, and the good acting of the Puerto Rican, Fernando 
Cortes, reveals that “Spanish film-makers have much to learn about technique.” 
—JEAN DE Rovéra began on Feb. 16, in his newspaper, Comeedia, a series of a 
dozen articles headed “Que voulait et que veut le cinéma américain?”, contain- 
ing virulent attacks on American films and their producers. “France refuses to 
be an American colony”, he exclaims. But if conditions were reversed, he ad- 
mits that America would be rendering only what is justly due to the superiority 
of French art. Notwithstanding his animadversions, “French exhibitors are 
wholeheartedly in favor of American films”, writes H. L. Matthews in the 
New York Times (Apr. 14).—Léon-Paut Farcue, author of D’Aprés Paris 
and other works, was named recently by the Radiophonie Francaise as the sole 
member of its “Comité de Lecture.” His eagerness to receive MSS, which mys- 
tified authors and critics, is now explained as due to the fact that he is paid 
150 fr. for every work that he reads—-THe Best FreNcH Fiims of the past 
quarter, according to Parisian critics, are the following: Yves Mirande’s Le 
Billet de mille; Jacques Feyder’s Pension Mimosas; Itto, a film of Morocco, by 
Jean Benoit-Lévy and Marie Epstein; E. Gréville’s Remous; and Robert Bou- 
drioz’s version of Edmond About’s L’Homme 4 Oreille cassée. 


Music, Opera, Disks, BALLET, AND Rapio—TuHeE Paris INSTRUMENTAL 
QuINTET gave on Mch. 22 in New York a concert which consisted of works 
of contemporaneous French composers as well as of two 18th-century bibelots, 
a sonata by Alessandro Scarlatti and Guillemain’s courtly “Conversation galante 
et amusante.”——THE VeEccHI SmNGERs gave at the French Institute, N. Y., on 
Mch. 4 an interesting concert consisting of 16th-century madrigals by Claudio 
Monteverdi and his German contemporary, Hans Leo Hassler——THe Com- 
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MEMORATION of the centenary of the death of Vincenzo Bellini (1801-35), 
operatic composer, was begun in January in his native city,Catania, Sicily, with 
the exhumation of one of his now forgotten operas, Beatrice di Tenda. The 
mounting was under the direction of another Sicilian, Gino Marinuzzi, while the 
two leading male réles were sung by Americans, viz., the baritone Gaetano Vi- 
viani of Chicago as the truculent Milanese Duke, Filippo Visconti, and the tenor 
Franco Foresta (Frank Forest) as the lover, Orombello, both of whom were 
pronounced excellent. The Teatro Regio of Turin revived for the centenary, in 
March, Norma (1831) and I Capuletti ed i Montecchi (1830), the latter of 
which had not been heard since 1870. Following a whimsical custom created 
by Malibran, the last act of Vaccai’s Giulietta e Romeo (1825) was sung with 
the latter, and, to add to the dismay of the public, the Romeo réle was assigned 
to a woman (Aurora Buades).—THE SEcoND Maccio MusicaLe FIoRENTINO 
(the first having been given in 1933) was held in Florence from April 24 to 
June 4. The chief events were a series of international discussions of the arts, 
led by G. K. Chesterton, Guy de Pourtalés, Hermann Kerseyling, Gimenex y 
Caballero and Lajos Zilahy; production of Gliick’s opera, Alceste, and the world 
premiére of Pizzetti’s Renaissance opera, Orseolo; presentation in the Piazzi della 
Signoria of Alessi’s historical drama, Sevonarola; performances of Bach’s Bran- 
denburg Concerto and Mozart’s Serenades; chamber music and symphonic and 
choral presentations; etc. It is interesting to note that the tendency this year 
is away from the ultra-modern toward the classic.—GrusEPPE MuLi’s three-act 
lyric comedy, Liold, libretto by Arturo Rossato, after the play of Luigi Piran- 
dello, was successfully produced in February at the San Carlo of Naples as the 
sole novelty of its 1935 opera season. As for the book, it may be said that 
Pirandello has disowned this operatic Liold, because Rossato, a conventional 
“yomo di teatro”, has given it a happy ending by reconciling Liola and Tuzza 
through the good offices of Zio Simone. The most interesting aspect of the 
music is found in the Sicilian composer’s re-elaboration of his island’s folk- 
idiom.— UMBERTO BALESTRINO’S two-act lyric opera, Flora, had a successful 
world premiére at Bari in February. The libretto, by the composer’s brother, 
Silvio, is a Tuscan rustic canvas of idyllic atmosphere, placed at the romantic 
dawn of the 19th century, which affords the young Pugliese composer a splen- 
did opportunity to give melody, in generous measure, to the Italian public, so 
tenaciously attached to it.—-RECENT SYMPHONIC NOVELTIES given at Rome 
include Gino Marinuzzi’s expressive and sad Prelude and Prayer, written in mem- 
ory of his son; Giovanni Salviucci’s concert overture, Sinfonia Italiana, charac- 
terized by structural solidity and rhythmic vigor; and 2 Te Deum, scored for 
double chorus and featured by the juxtaposition of the Gregorian theme with a 
polyphonic echo of the same theme, by the priest-composer, Lorenzo Perosi, 
who returned to the concert-platform after a nine years’ absence.—FRANCO 
VirtTapINI’s music to Fiordisole, a “choreographic fantasy” in six scenes by Gino 
Cornali, scored a definite success on its premiére in March at La Scala. The 
settings were prepared by Cito Filomarino, who created the designs for El Som- 
brero de Tres Picos in 1934. Since Vittadini, along with his fellow-Milanese, 
Pick-Mangiagalli, upholds the conception of the local “classic ballet”, his new 
work promises to be as phenomenal a “‘successo di cassetta” as his Vecchia Milana, 
which ran for three seasons. Suffice it to say that Fiordisole, notwithstanding 
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its hybrid mixture of fable and realism, is distinctly reactionary, discarding “all 
contact with modern mimo-symphonic art and with the Russian ballet in par- 
ticular” and harking back to the “Manzotti-Marenco type of choreographic 
spectacle of a half-century ago”, to use the words of R. Hall in the New York 
Times (Apt. 14). Notwithstanding the art of Nives Polli, prima ballerina, 
and the exquisite orchestration of the piece, “Fascist apostles of artistic renewal 
scoff at this rancid sort of Italianita.”—-THe REHEARING of Oscar Espla’s 
harshly modern symphonic poem, Don Quijote, given by the Madrid Filarménica 
in February, brought forth the fact that a Madrid musicologist, Victor Espindés, 
recently discovered incidental music of Francisco Barbieri for Ventura de la 
Vega’s drama, Don Quijote de la Mancha, performed at a Cervantes homage, 
April 23, 1869. The latest addition to the list of numerous composers who have 
set this subject, since Purcell in 1694, is Antonio José, an organist-composer 
of Burgos, who in 1930, at the age of 25, wrote an opera entitled Don Quijote. 
Though the work has not been performed, owing to conditions of the Spanish 
stage, Arbés invited José recently to conduct the Sinfénica in two excerpts from 
the score, Preludio and Danza Popular, both of which folk-derived themes re- 
vealed clear melodic ideas and an unusual theatrical flair—BarToLoME PEREZ 
Casas and his Orquesta Filarménica of Madrid gave on Mch. 27 the beautiful 
new symphonic poem, Por la Flor del Lirio azul, by the young Valencian blind- 
composer, Joaquin Rodrigo. The delicate artistry of this piece, which takes 
its title from a motto of medieval chivalry, confirm Rodrigo “in the front 
rank of “Young Spain’”.—THe Teatre vex Liceu of Barcelona gave as its 
chief novelty, in February, the 3-act opera, El Estudiante de Salamanca, book 
by the Catalans, Vidal Jover and Carner Ribalta, based on José de Espronceda’s 
poem of that name, and music by the young Catalan composer, Juan Gaig, 
heretofore known as a jazz-band conductor. Though warmly received, the 
work is of zarzuela calibre and is out of place in the Liceu.—Nice held, in April, 
an exhibition of “tous les souvenirs musicaux qui se rattachent a Nice et a la 
Méditerranée.” Included therein were souvenirs of Rossini, Liszt, Paganini, 
Saint-Saéns, Massenet, Fauré and, especially, Berlioz, who composed during his 
stay there in 1831 the Ouverture du Roi Lear, Ouverture de Rob Roy and Mé- 
lologue-——Henry Expert and his ““Chanterie de la Renaissance Francaise” gave 
in March, as a musical illustration of the Bibliothéque Nationale’s “Exposition 
Calvin”, a “concert vocal huguenot” of Psalms, translated by Marot, Béze and 
d’Aubigné, with music by Goudimel (1510-72), Roland de Lassus (Orlando 
Lasso, 1530?-94) and Claude Le Jeune (Claudin, 1530?-98).—Francis Pou- 
LENC, composer-conductor, gave in Paris in April, in collaboration with Pierre 
Barnac, the singer, “un récital de mélodies frangaises”, which was filled with 
literary associations. Thus, the program included Debussy’s Recueillement, 
one of his Cing Baudelaire, as well as his Mallarmé; Ravel’s Sainte of Mallarmé 
(1896), Manteau de Fleurs of P. Cravollet (1903) and Sur ’'Herbe of Verlaine 
(1907) ; and Poulenc’s Epitaphe of Malherbe, Cing Poémes of Paul Eluard, Ron- 
sard and Bestiaire-—THe Lamoureux OrcuHestra, of Paris, following the sug- 
gestion made by André Cceuroy in regard to Hugo (cf. Romanic Review, 
XXV, 1934, pp. 433-34), devoted, during the Winter, one of its programs en- 
tirely to the Faust-theme. This included Schumann, Faust; Wagner, Faust- 
Ouverture (1840-55); Liszt, Faust-Symphonie; Boito, Mefistofele; Gounod, 
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Faust; Berlioz, Damnation de Faust; Schubert, Marguerite au Rouet; Mlle Louise 
Bertin, Faust (1831); the Belgian, Pellaert, Faust; Rabaud, Procession nocturne; 
and Spohr, Faust.—Louts Beypts’ new composition, Quatre Odelettes, text taken 
from Henri de Régnier’s Vestigia Flammae, is characterized by André George 
(Nouvelles Littéraires, Mch. 23) “le plus parfait et le plus personnel mélange 
de l’art d’un Debussy et d’un Ravel, d’un Fauré comme d’un Messager, repris, 
repensé, évolué.”——-PreRRE MONTEUX conducted in Amsterdam on Feb. 15 the 
first public presentation of Pelléas et Mélisande, strictly following the score 
definitely revised by Debussy himself, which his widow found among his papers. 
This version is said to be superior to that usually performed, especially as regards 
orchestration.—REYNALDO Haun surprised Paris on Mch. 21 with an opera, Le 
Marchand de Venise, book by Zamacois, given at the Opéra, and on Mch. 23 
with an operetta, Malvina, book by Maurice Donnay and Henri Duvernois, given 
at the Gaité Lyrique. The former, which Emile Vuillermoz calls (Candide, 
Mch. 28) “non seulement un chef-d’ceuvre musical absolu, mais il constitue 
une date importante dans histoire du théatre lyrique de ce temps”, reveals the 
following innovations: 1) the text of the book adheres closely to that of Shake- 
speare; 2) the music is so written that every word is clearly audible throughout; 
3) use of the recitative style found in Mozart’s Don Juan, which enables the 
music to “refléter les moindres nuances du mot, la moindre expression de physi- 
onomie des personnages”; and 4) a simplicity and familiarity, as in Mozart’s 
ariettes, in which “un théme de sonate ou de symphonie n’a aucune supériorité 
sur le refrain d’une chanson.” Maelvina, on the other hand, is “une opérette 
franche, 4 la mode du Chiatelet”, which, according to André George (Nouvelles 
Littéraires, Mch. 20), “nous reporte aux Trois glorieuses de 1830.”—-ANTOINE 
MARIOTTE’s new opera, Gargantua, consisting of a series of tableaux drawn 
from Rabelais, was a failure when given at the Opéra-Comique in February.— 
L’OpERETTE FRANGAISE, so popular during the 1870’s, seems to have returned 
to vogue once more. Its revival began with a Pasdeloup concert in January, 
devoted, for the first time in the history of such programs, to Offenbach, Le- 
cocq, Terrasse, Messager and Reynaldo Hahn. By March, most of the Parisian 
theatres were offering either premiéres or revivals, the most important of which 
were Caeurs en Rédage and the well-known Chanson d’Amour, dealing with 
Schubert. On the other hand, Les Joies du Capitole, subtitled “Opérette ro- 
maine de Jacques Bousquet, agrémentée de couplets gaulois, d’Albert Wille- 
metz et de musique frangaise de Raoul Moretti”, notwithstanding its pretentious 
formule, was a failure—THE CENTENARY of the birth of Saint-Saéns, called 
“le plus grand symphoniste francais”, is being celebrated this year by the Con- 
servatoire de Paris.—“L’ANTHOLOGIE” issued recently the following interesting 
disks of Renaissance music: Le Jour s’endort and Pourrai-je, by Dufay, founder, 
with the Englishman, Dunstaple, of the contrapuntist school; Ma Maftresse, by 
Okeghem; Zwischen Berg und zwischen Tal, by Isaac, who was “le champion 
d’Okeghem en Italie et en Allemagne”; Ricarcere, by Giovanni Gabrieli; Toccata 
pour l’Elévation, by Frescobaldi (1583-1644); and Combat entre David et Go- 
liath, a remarkable example of descriptive music, so difficult that only one clavi- 
cordist, Erwin Bodky, of Holland, could play it—Nrne Disks, issued recently 
by Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra, consisting of selections from 
Beethoven, Franck, etc., receive the following praise from G. Devaise (Grin- 
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goire, Jan. 11): “Phonographiquement, il ne semble guére possible d’aller plus 
loin.” ——GeorGEs DEVAIsE states, in his column, “Les Disques” (Gringoire, March 
8), that “a quelques exceptions prés, toutes les chansons américaines dégagent 
une impression de tristesse qui trahit l’influence du folklore négre.” Though 
the music is never banal and the interpreters have talent (e. g., in a eulogy of 
Connie Boswell, he exclaims: “L’école du chevalier Gluck est 4 New York!’’), 
the “sempiternel pessimisme” of these songs, is their sole defect. And he adds 
the following evaluation, wherein, however, two English verbs are transformed 
into nouns: “La délicatesse de cet art fait de morceaux comme Rock and Roll 
(mon dictionnaire traduit Rocher et Petit Pain, mais c’est surement une blague), 
Goin’ Home et The Lonesome Road, autant de chefs-d’ceuvre.”—DoMINIQUE 
SoORDET waxes enthusiastic, in his column “Les Disques” (Candide, Feb. 7), over 
Hughes Panassié’s new volume, Le Jazz Hot. Its “discographie”, covering some 
60 pages at the end of the volume, is “un monument 4 la gloire du hot”. In 
regard to the disk Dinah, produced by the String Quintet of the “Hot Club de 
Paris” after the publication of his book, Panassié writes: “Pour une fois que deux 
musiciens francais (Django Reinhardt et Stéphanie Grapelly) se montrent aussi 
extraordinaires que les grands solistes hot américains, j’ai tenu 2 vous le signaler.” 
—Gegorces DevaisE recommends Roger Ferréol’s disk, L’Enfant prodigue and 
L’Enfant économe, as specimens “de bons vieux monologues dans I’esprit de 
Coquelin cadet et de Galipaux.”——Paut CLaupev’s translation of Aeschylus, Les 
Choéphores, music by Darius Milhaud, had a very successful premiére at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie at Brussels early in April. The leading réles, which are 
extremely difficult to interpret since they are, at once, tragical and lyrical, were 
superbly performed by the well-known danseuses, Mme Vhita (Electra) and 
Mme Ida Rubinstein (Clytemnestra).—Serce Lrrar presented at the Opéra on 
Mch. 18 a new version of L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune, which was criticized because 
of its over-emphasis of the masculine réle. “Pendant longtemps, certes”, says 
Candide (Mch. 21), “la danse masculine a souffert de l’oppressive royauté 
féminine. Les grands Russes lui ont heureusement rendu son éclat. Il con- 
viendrait de ne pas tomber dans le défaut contraire.”"—“Le Vien. ABONNE” 
says, in the column, “La Danse” (Candide, Mch. 21): “Il est trop clair, en effet, 
que le drame lyrique est un genre fatigué. A part Merouf, aucun ouvrage nou- 
veau n’a pu, depuis 25 ans, se maintenir au répertoire de |’Opéra.”—PauL 
Descaves complains, in his column, “Radio” (Nouvelles Littéraires, May 9), 
of the “tristesse maussade, souvent lugubre” of French radio transmissions. And 
he cites, as examples of this type of “radio-reportage”, Paul Deharme’s posthu- 
mous Ile des Voix and Fernand Divoire’s Journée, because “la cohorte de nos 
auteurs radiophoniques et de nos metteurs en ondes suit servilement ces illustres 
exemples.”——-THE PRESIDENT OF FRANCE awarded in April his Grand Prize to 
the physicist, A. Givelet, and to the organ-builder, E. Coupleux, for having 
created an electrical organ, in which the pipes are replaced by hundreds of little 
valves placed on rows of shelves, each valve corresponding to a certain tone. The 
instrument is said to offer new musical and technical possibilities. 


ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY—THE A. W. MELLON EDUCATIONAL AND 
CHARITABLE Trust has received from the former Secretary of the Treasury 
since 1930 more than 70 paintings valued at nearly $20,000,000. Among them 
are the following, acquired from the Hermitage Gallery for $3,241,250: Botti- 
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celli, “Adoration of the Magi”; Raphael, “Madonna Alba”; Titian, “The Toilet 
of Venus”; Perugino, Triptych of “The Crucifixion”; and Van Eyck, “The 
Annunciation.” Paintings by artists of the Latin nations included among the 
19 given on Mch. 30, 1932, including the prices paid for them, are the follow- 
ing: Velasquez, “Pope Innocent X”, $360,000; Raphael, “St. George and the 
Dragon”, $745,500; Luini, “Portrait of a Woman”, $290,000; and Botticelli, 
“Portrait of Young Man in Red Hat”, $280,000. Among the 47 given on 
Dec. 28, 1934, the following represent the Latin nations: Goya, “La Marquisa de 
Pontejos”, $212,700; Lancret, “Portrait de Mlle Camargo, dansant”, no price; 
Goya, “Portrait of Sabasa Garcia”, $150,000; Velasquez, “Woman Sewing”, 
$275,000; El Greco, “San Ildefonso, Writing”, $35,000, and “St. Martin and 
Beggar”, $120,000; Titian, “Madonna and Child with St. John”, $350,000, and 
“Portrait of a Man”, $135,000; Goya, “King of Spain” and “Queen of Spain”, 
$17,500 each; Bellini, “Portrait of Young Man in Red Coat”, $280,000; and 
Titian, “Portrait of a Lady in Green Dress”, $550,000. Most of these paintings 
are stored in the Corcoran Galleries at Washington—THe C.orsTers, the 
medieval branch of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, received, on April 4 from 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., a gift of $2,500,000, which will be devoted to the 
construction of its new home in Fort Tryon Park, Manhattan. The building, 
which is to be ready in three years, will suggest in form a medieval monastery 
of Southern France and will embody large sections of the cloisters of St. Michel- 
de-Cuxa (12th cent.), of St. Guilhem-du-Désert (12th-13th cents.) , of Bonne- 
font-en-Comminges (13th-14th cents.) and of Trie (late 15th cent.). In- 
stalled therein will be the George Grey Barnard Collection of medieval sculpture, 
42 pieces given by Mr. Rockefeller and medieval French windows from the Re- 
fectory at Sens. At the same time Mr. Rockefeller donated to the Cloisters collec- 
tion a set of six French 15th-century tapestries portraying “The Hunt of the 
Unicorn”, which originally came from the Chateau de Verteuil, ancestral seat 
of the La Rochefoucauld family and which were purchased for $1,100,000. 
They are thought to have been woven in Touraine (ca. 1480) by order of Jean 
de la Rochefoucauld and his wife, Marguerite de Barbezieux, and portray alle- 
gorically the Incarnation, Christ being represented by the unicorn, the symbol 
of purity. The scenes depicted are: “The Start of the Hunt”, “The Unicorn 
at the Fountain”, “The Unicorn Attempts to Escape”, “Crossing the Charente 
River”, “The Unicorn Defends Himself”, ‘“‘Th: Unicorn Is Wounded and 
Brought to the Lady”, and “The Unicorn in Captivity.".—-THe METROPOLITAN 
Museum purchased, in April, Salvator Rosa’s “Soldiers on a Rocky Coast.” At 
the same time the Museum received the following gifts: Giuseppe Bazzani’s “The 
Geographer”; Hubert Robert’s “The Return of the Cattle” and “Rustic Dance 
before a Portico”; and two paintings attributed to Francesco Guardi—THE 
METROPOLITAN MusEvuoM placed on exhibition, on Mch. 25, Rubens, “Anne of 
Austria”, which was purchased from J. P. Morgan and which is very similar to 
the portrait in the Prado.—Cotumsia UNtversity opened on Apr. 14 the first 
international exhibition of hand bookbinding ever held in the United States. 
About 300 books, including bindings from 8 countries, among which were 
France and Italy, were shown.— THE GALLERY OF FRENCH ArT in Rockefeller 
Center, N. Y., opened on May 1 an exhibition entitled “Famous Women of 
French History.”—Dr. ALBERT C. BARNES purchased, on Apr. 5, for the Barnes 
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Foundation at Merion, Pa., two paintings by Renoir, viz., “La Famille Henriot” 
(1876) and “Portrait de Mlle Jeanne Durand-Ruel.” Dr. Barnes’ collection, 
which is valued at $3,000,000, contains more than 177 paintings by Renoir 
and some 90 by Cézanne. According to Etienne Bignou, French dealer, it is 
“the greatest collection in the world of French 19th- and 20th-century paint- 
ings, with no collections even in France to compare with it.”—-THE PENNsYL- 
VANIA MuseuM, in Philadelphia, held during the Spring an exhibition of works 
by the Fauves, well-known before the War.—Harvarp University received, 
on Feb. 27, the gift of a bust of Descartes, by Giovanni Lorenzo Bernini, Italian 
sculptor and architect of the Baroque period. The bust, which was executed 
about 1646, was formerly in the Lord North and Paget collections.—THE 
Boston MuseuM OF FINE Arts purchased, in March, Manet’s “Monk at 
Prayer”, from the collection of Jacques-Emile Blanche, and the well-known 
ivory, “The Descent from the Cross”, formerly in the Trivulzio collection at 
Milan.—Tue Boston Museum held, during April, an exhibition devoted to 
Independent Painters of 19th-century Paris consisting of 246 items.—THE 
SMITH COLLEGE MusEUM oF ART opened on Apr. 27 an exhibition of 25 
modern French canvases, from the Bliss Collection of the Museum of Modern 
Art.—TuHe ToLtepo Museum, in Ohio, purchased, in February, Van Gogh’s 
“Le Champ de Blé” for approximately $50,000. The picture, which is the last 
of the famous Gustave Fayet collection, was painted at Arles about 1888. At 
about the same time the Museum acquired Van Gogh’s “Old Houses at Auvers- 
sur-Oise, France” (1890) and Camille Pissarro’s “Peasant Women Resting” 
(1880).—Tue Dertrorr INstrTuTE oF Arts received, on Apr. 13, as an anony- 
mous gift, Titian’s “Judith with the Head of Holofernes”, formerly in the cel- 
lection of Lord Cornwallis West. The painting, which was executed between 
1565 and 1570, is valued at more than $100,000.—THE CHicaco Art INsTI- 
TUTE purchased, in February, Paul Gauguin’s “Hospital Garden at Arles.” ——-THeE 
San Dreco Museu, in California, purchased, in March, Zurbaran’s “Madonna 
with Child and St. John.”—A Writer in the New York Times (Mch. 2) calls 
attention to the following collections of Spanish colonial art in American mu- 
seums: Boston Museum, Peruvian tapestries of the 16th and 17th centuries; 
Peabody Museum of Yale University, Peruvian wooden ceremonial cups, carved 
and painted, of the early transitional period. Other museums possess Mexican 
maiolica, showing various influences from the East and West, and Philippine 
portable cabinets, called varguenos, which are profusely gilded, painted and in- 
laid.—MaYaN ARCHAEOLOGY was enriched by numerous discoveries during the 
past quarter. Thus, the Carnegie Institution Commission unearthed at Copani, 
near Tegucigalpa, Honduras, large stone staircases leading to subterranean gal- 
leries of a 1,700-year-old Mayan civilization; buildings containing large amphi- 
theatres, in which were found tall statues and monoliths of colored stone; 
various cross-shaped rooms of stone with floors surprisingly well preserved under 
a coat of scarlet paint; a huge statue of a warrior, under which were a pair of 
solid gold boots, less than two inches high and marvelously wrought; big stone 
canals and a sewerage system; and bead collars and other objects. On the other 
hand, the Tulane University Expedition excavated a small island in Lake Yojoa, 
an area formerly not known to contain ancient ruins, in which were discovered 
several monuments bearing carvings of the sacred serpent of the Mayas. The 
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above discoveries have aroused the greatest interest, since they throw an entirely 
new light on this branch of Mayan civilization—THE AYMARANS, who were 
the predecessors of the Incas in Bolivia and Southern Peru and who flourished 
from the beginning of the Christian Era until about 1,000 A. D., are now ab- 
sorbing the attention of many archaeologists. The expedition of the American 
Museum of Natural History, which uncovered some two years ago Aymaran 
temples at Tiahuanacu, 12 miles east of Lake Titicaca in Bolivia, is now at work 
on the borders of the Lake itself. Their discovery of various temples, in which 
were found incense-bowls modeled after the puma animal, reveals, according to 
D. Bustamente in the New York Times (Feb. 10), “that considerable remains 
of this ancient culture await archaeological investigation.”—TruJiLLo, third 
largest city in Peru, celebrated its 400th anniversary on Mch. 1.—TuHeE Na- 
TIONAL GALLERY of London purchased in March from C. H. Mackay, of New 
York, 7 paintings depicting the life of St. Francis, executed by Sassetta (Stefano 
di Giovanni) between 1437 and 1444.—TuHe FreNcH MINISTRY OF FINE ARTS 
reported recently that in 1934 the Louvre, with 267,920 visitors, remained the 
most effective magnet for sightseers in France. Next in popularity came the 
Palace of Versailles, with 174,635 visitors; third was Mont-Saint-Michel; fourth, 
Fontainebleau, with 86,625; fifth, the top of the Arc de Triomphe, with 58,573; 
and sixth, the towers of Notre Dame, with 30,752.—THe CENTENARY of the 
death of Léopold Robert (1794-1835), the Swiss artist, known for his scenes 
of Italian life, is being commemorated by exhibitions in Switzerland and by the 
publication of Mlle Dorette Berthoud’s Pélerinage a la Madone de l’Arc.—AN 
IMPORTANT RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION OF CuBISM was held in Paris during 
the Spring. It included works of Picasso and Braque, its founders, Juan Gris, 
Léger, Metzinger, Gleizes, Severini, Herbin, Valmier, La Fresnaye, Lhote, De- 
launay, Marcoussis, Le Fauconnier, L.-A. Moreau, Marchand, Zarraga, the only 
omission being Serge Férat. Pierre du Colombier gives the following just esti- 
mate of the movement in Candide (Mch. 14): “Le cubisme nous apparait 
comme un corps étranger dans l’histoire des arts, comme un épisode clos, dont 
limportance a été capitale, la séduction certaine, et dont la fécondité n’apparait 
que dans les domaines extérieurs 4 la peinture.”—L’AssociaTION DES ETUDIANTS 
Protestants held in Paris in April an exhibition of some 20 paintings by 
Frédéric Bazille, who was born in 1841 and was killed in the war of 1870. By 
reason of his limited work (about 44 titles in all), this artist, a sort of fore- 
runner of Impressionism, was little understood until the first exposition of his 
works was held in 1910. Since then he has grown remarkably in favor, as 
shown by Gaston Poulain’s Bazille et ses Amis (1932).—PAatnTING, like litera- 
ture and music, is turning away from the lawlessness of the Post-War period. 
“Charme”, as seen in the works of Robert Grange and Henriette Grill, is once 
more in vogue. As J.-L. Vaudoyer so well says: “Les temps présents invitent 
peintres et marchands 4 la retenue, a la simplicité, 4 un relatif renoncement” 
(Nouv. Litt., Feb. 23).—JeaN-Louts Vaupoyek rejoices (Nouv. Liti., Feb. 
23) in the disappearance of Mercié’s marble group, “Quand Méme” (1882), 
from the Tuileries Gardens. But along with this “ouvrage du style vérist le 
plus médiocre”, he wants, first, to “expulser” certain politicians, and then 
“faire disparaitre” the following: “Claude Chappe” (Bd. Raspail), the two 
““Musset” (Mercié, 1906, and P. Granet, 1906; Théatre-Francais and Ave. 
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Victor-Emmanuel) ; in the Jardin de l’Infante of the Louvre, Mercié’s ‘“‘Meis- 
sonnier”, “Géréme”, Aubé’s “Boucher” and Frémiet’s “Raffet”; and, in the 
Carrefour de l’Observatoire, D. Puech’s “Francis Garnier”, the explorer —THE 
BIBLIOTHEQUE NaTIoNaLe held during the Spring a Goya exhibition, consisting 
of portraits and other works, as well as 120 drawings loaned by the Prado.— 
Tue Crry or Paris purchased recently the Hotel Lamoignon, in the Rue des 
Francs-Bourgeois, in order to make of it an annex to the Musée Carnavalet. 
This Hétel was constructed about 1580 for Diane de France, Duchess of Mont- 
morency and Angouléme, illegitimate daughter of Henri II. The Président de 
Malesherbes (1721-94) occupied it under Louis XVI, and Alphonse Daudet 
wrote there Froment jeune et Risler ainé. Léon Daudet was born there.-—THE 
SeLF-Portrair of Michelangelo, which, as announced in our last issue (p. 
94), brought 205,000 fr. at a Paris sale, is, according to Miguel Zamacois 
(Candide, Feb. 7), to have its authenticity tested in a law-suit.—PremieR 
Mussoini opened in Rome, on Feb. 4, the Quadrennial Exhibition of National 
Art containing works of more than 50 Italian artists.—HicHest Prices paid 
for works in Paris art sales during the past quarter include the following: 
Renoir, “Jeunes Filles regardant un album”, 80,000 fr., and “Paysage”, 45,000 
fr.; Courbet, “Intimité”, 30,000 fr.; Degas, ““Scéne de Ballet”, 41,400 fr.; Van 
Gogh, self-portrait, 60,500 fr.; Ingres, “M. de Nogent”, 189,000 fr,; Rodin, 
“Idylle”, bronze-group, 40,000 fr.; Ingres, “Etude de téte pour la Vénus Ana- 
dyoméne”, 57,000 fr.; and “Etude pour le voeu de Louis XIII”, 51,000 fr.; 
Nattier, “Portrait de femme”, 152,000 fr.; Fragonard, “La Vigilance endormie”, 
sepia, 50,100 fr.; Clodion, “Satyres et Faunesse”, terracotta, 50,000 fr.; Claude 
Monet, “Le Pont sur le Bassin”, 90,000 fr.; Degas, “Femme prenant son tub”, 
42,100 fr.; Quentin de La Tour, “Portrait de Mme de Sénézan”, 80,100 fr.; 
Hubert Robert, 9 large aquarelles, 389,300 fr.—HicHest Prices paid for works 
by artists of the Latin nations in New York sales during the past quarter in- 
clude the following: Feb. 8, Adolf Schreyer, “Imperial Courier”, $2,500; Apr. 
6, Corneille de Lyon (16th cent.), “Portrait of a Nobleman”, $2,500; Drouais, 
“Marquise de Soufmont”, $3,700, and “Marquis de Soufmont”, $2,700; Apr. 
12, Louis Tocque, “La Comtesse d’Estrades”, $1,500.—ArtT Exursrtions held 
in New York during the past quarter include the following, with opening-dates: 
Feb. 3, Wood Engravings by Bruno Bramanti, at the Casa Italiana; Lithographs 
by Toulouse-Lautrec and Daumier; Feb. 8, Paintings by Massimo Campigli (b. 
Florence, 1895); Feb. 10, Paintings by Guillaumin, d’Espagnat, Vignon and 
others; Etchings and Drawings by Segonzac; Feb. 14, Paintings by the Cuban 
Negro Artist, Pastor Argudin y Pedroso; Feb. 15, Guatemalan Textiles, at 
Rockefeller Centre, including huipils (blouses), ¢zutes (head-cloths), etc.; Feb. 
18, Paintings and Drawings by Modern French Artists; Feb. 25, Etchings by 
Albert Besnard; Mch. 2, Italian Renaissance Sculpture; Mch. 4, 19th-Century 
French Artists; Mc’. 5, Etchings and Engravings by Louis Marcoussis; 90 Prints 
of the 15th and 16th Centuries; Mch. 13, Three Centuries of French Art; 30 
Canvases by Renoir; Mch. 16, 65 Paintings of Flowers by Picasso, Matisse, Re- 
don, etc.; 50 French and American Artists; Spanish and Moroccan Scenes by 
Juan E. Mingorance; Mch. 18, Flower-Painting from Fantin-Latour to Lintott; 
Mch. 19, 35 Canvases and 8 Drawings by Hubert Robert; Mch. 22, Animal 
Sculpture by Mateo Hernandez (b. 1885, Béjar, Spain) ; Copits of Mayan Murals 
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by the Mexican Artist, Jean Charlot; Mch. 24, Comprehensive Exhibition of 
Mexican Art; Water-Colors by Pierre Brissaud; 33 French Paintings of the 
Cubist Period; Paintings by Jean Xeron; Apr. 6, Paintings by Rodriguez Orgaz, 
Spanish surrealist; Apr. 11, Paintings by 12 Swiss Artists; Polychrome Wood- 
Carvings by Roberto de la Selva, Mexican artist; Apr. 13, Color Prints of the 
Past 50 Years, at the N. Y. Public Library, in which France was represented by 
Cézanne, Lautrec, Lepére, Volin, etc.; Apr. 15, 18 Paintings of the 15th Cen- 
tury; Paintings by Emil Jacques, Belgian artist; Apr. 21, Pastels and Gouaches 
by Degas, Renoir, Pissarro, etc.; Apr. 28, Bronzes by Degas; Paintings by André 
Masson. 


MiscELLANEOus—Pror. C. ZDANOwICz devoted two pages (338-39) of 
his “Varia” in the March issue of The French Review to the anniversary num- 
ber of the Romanic Review (Oct.-Dec., 1934).—Dr. Leo Sprrzer was ap- 
pointed, on Mch. 14, Professor of Romance Philology at Johns Hopkins to suc- 
ceed the late Dr. D. S. Blondheim. Dr. Spitzer, a native of Austria, is asso- 
ciated with the University of Istanbul and must remain there another year.— 
L’Ecuise FRANCAISE DU SAINT-Esprit of New York, which boasts of “still 
using Marot and Béze’s translations of the Psalms, modernized, in our services”, 
has now 73 pictures in its Huguenot Museum. These include Calvin (5), Béze, 
Marot, Coligny, Jeanne d’Albret, Henri IV and, of American Huguenots, John 
Pintard, founder of the New York Historical Society as well as of the first 
Savings Bank in New York, and J. T. Desaguliers (1683-1744), who developed 
the ritual of free masonry.—Mobsite, Axa., held, on Mch. 5, its annual azalea 
festival, commemorating the introduction of this flower from Toulouse in 1754 
by Fifise Langlois, a colonist, who had first arrived in 1711.—NatTcHEz, Miss., 
celebrated on Mch. 31 the building of Fort Rosalie by the French in 1716.— 
Sr. Louts, Mo., celebrated on Mch. 9 the 131st anniversary of the transfer of 
the upper Louisiana territory from France to the United States.—San ANTONIO, 
Texas, opened, on April 22, its annual Fiesta de San Jacinto with a pilgrimage 
to the Alamo, the “shrine of Texas liberty”, which was originally the Mission 
of San Antonio de Valero, founded in 1716.—TuHeE UNIVERSITIES OF FLorRIDA, 
TAMPA AND MiaMI, as well as Rollins College, will receive this Summer replicas 
of the bronze tablet to Christopher Columbus, the original of which is to be 
placed on the Convent of La Rabida, Palos, Spain.—José M. ArrEoxa published, 
in the Boletin de la Junta Auxiliar Jalisciense de la Sociedad Mexicana de Geo- 
grafia y Estadistica (T. IV; Guadalajara, Feb. 18, 1935), an interesting ety- 
mological study, entitled Nombres indigenas de Lugares del Estado de Jalisco.— 
ALPHONSE DaupeTt’s WINDMILL, near Arles, where he wrote his Lettres de 
mon Moulin, has been rescued from ruin and will be dedicated as a Daudet 
Museum this Summer.—THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT purchased in London, on 
April 18, for £ 300, a two-page letter written by Napoleon from Fontainebleau 
to Marie Louise on April 17, 1814. The letter, which fills a gap in the series 
recently acquired, was published partially and incorrectly in Masson’s L’Im- 
pératrice Marie-Louise (2d. ed., 1902) and in Cabanese’s Napoleon Interned. 
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